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Thorough Training is 


THE SCHILLINGER SYSTEM 
OF ARRANGING & COMPOSETION 


This brilliant, practical system supplies you with a 
set® of exact techniques and procedures for com- 
posing or arranging music of any style, for any 
instrumental or vocal medium. 


The intricate Schillinger techniques, in every field 
of application, are simplified and condensed for 
thorough understanding and immediate workability. 


The Schillinger System provides you with unlimited 
melodic and rhythmic material; it gives you facility 
in solving problems of harmony and counterpoint; 
it helps you develop your individual style of 
orchestration. 


COMPLETE INSTRUMENTAL TRAINING 


ALL MODERN DANCE-BAND 
INSTRUMENTS AND VOICE 


% Private Individual Instruction. 
% Sectional Rehearsals. 
% Orchestra Rehearsals & Recordings. 


Complete Courses or Single Subjects. 
INSTRUMENTS AVAILABLE 


The Schillinger Workshop, held in conjunction 
with regular classes, puts your training to imme- 
diate work; it offers an opportunity to experiment 
with your own ideas, and to write descriptive music 
of all types, under trained supervision. 


Schillinger taught this system to George Gersh- 
win, Benny Goodman, Mark Warnow, and many 
other leading composers, arrangers, and musical 
directors! 


Much of the best popular music you hear today 
has been written by Schillinger-equipped musicians. 
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for Veterans 


Call, Write 
or Phone 
for Free 
Catalog 
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GILLESPIE ROY ELDRIDGE RANDY BROOKS 
HOWARD McGHEE COLIN 
“FATS” NAVARRO WKINS eee PAGE 
BUCK CLAYTON ADOLPHUS “DOC” CHEATHAM RUSSELL ’ 
JACK TEAGARDEN JUAN TiZOL, Etc. Some of Our Special Models! 


“LaVELLE” CUSTOM-BUILT MOUTHPIECES — FOR ALL BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
All types, suitable for any class of work. Information upon request. 


RONALD H. LaVELLE - - - 
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Our first La-Voz ad brought a tremendous response, fol- 
lowed by hundreds of testimonials from satisfied purchasers 
of these fine reeds. For those who wish to order a fresh 
supply, and for those who have yet to experience the pleasure 
of using La-Voz reeds, we are repeating the ad with its convenient 
order form. : 


Q. HOW MUCH IS A GOOD REED WORTH? 
AS MUCH AS YOUR INSTRUMENT! 


Without the proper reed, perfect tone is impossible. 
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MIX 

“ EVERY LA-VOZ REED 

MIX 

“3| GIVES PLAYING SATISFACTION! 

MIX! La-Voz reeds are manufactured by Roy J. Maier of the fin- 

MIX} est cane obtainable... cane that has been seasoned from 

— 3 to 4 years before preliminary processing and seasoned 

MIX! again between each individual cutting step. These select 

mix! reeds are made in four strengths and all are graded to 

mit tolerances as close as can be attained by human hands. 

MIX 

MIX 

in| For Clarinet (sott, Med. Sof, Medium, Med. Hard) 

a Factory Sealed Box of 12—$4.20 Samples—35c ea. 

MIX 

“x! Dor Olle Sax (sott, Med. Soft, Medium, Med. Hard) 

aan Factory Sealed Box of 12—$5.40° Samples—45c ea. 

MIX 

nix| or 7ewar Sax (soft, Med. Soft, Medium, Med. Hard) 

oan Factory Sealed Box of 12—$6.60 Samples—55c ea. 

‘ te NOTE: We recommend that you order the factory sealed boxes of 

MIX 12. If you are not completely satisfied, after trying a reed, return the 

MIx rest and your money will be refunded for the balance. If, however, 

= you prefer to test a sample before ordering in quantity, feel free to 

MIX do so. We pay postage regardless of quantity ordered. 

MIX 
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y Musical Instrument Exchange, Inc. i 

} 112 W. 48th St., New York City j 

. Enclosed is $ for which please send the La-Voz reeds indicated below. : 
. § Clerinesr__...o... Alte Sex___...§..__§__ Tener Sex i 

, Quventity and Strength Quontity ond Strength Quantity and Strength r 
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Road North, Toronto 9, Ont., Canada 




















PRODUCT OF EXCELSIOR 


Here’s the accordion 


that lets you play with 
new ease at normal 
volume! Many other 
far-advanced, new and 
exclusive features are 
also yours with the all 
new Accordiana...at no 
increase in prices. Ask your 
dealer to let you try 


a new Accordiana today! 


free catalog 


Tells all about 
Accordiana’s new 
features...shows the 
new models. Ask 
your dealer, or write 





8 
EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS, INC. 
333 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 14 


Canadian Distributor: 
P. Marrazza, Inc., Montreal 














The LEWERENZ MOUTHPIECES 


For Clarinet. The NU-MODEL. made fro® 
rubber; far better tone: easier free blowing 
accurate facings; will improve your playing 
Refacing. Hand-finished reeds. Descriptit® 
list free. WM. LEWERENZ, 3016 Ti 

Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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A completely new Alto Sax 
Chrome lined for strength.and 
Thrilling tone quality 


Exceptional brilliance and fiexibi 


Facings from 2 to5 in three distinct 
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Affairs of the Federation 


TO ALL LOCALS OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS: 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

This is to advise you that the Federation has 
just concluded a television agreement with the 
four major radio networks. 

The first television agreement was executed on 
May Ist, 1948, and this agreement succeeds that 
one. The scale for local television broadcasts 
has been increased from 66 2/3% to 80% of the 
highest local radio scale. The scale for network 
television broadcasts has been increased from 
75% to 90% of the network radio scale. 

This agreement is for one year from April Ist, 
1949, and all of the other conditions contained 
in the former agreement, copy of which was sent 
to you with my letter of May 10th, 1948, remain 
the same. 

I wish to repeat that these scales govern only 
television stations owned and operated by the 
four major radio networks. Locals are privi- 
leged to make their own scales for local television 
broadcasts from independently owned stations. 
For network television broadcasts, the Feder- 
ation scales quoted above must prevail over both 
independent stations and radio network-owned 
stations. 

Fraternally yours, 
JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President. 





FOR THE INFORMATION 
OF ALL MEMBERS 


All instrumental musicians, whether or 
not they supplement their playing by sing- 
ing, must be members of the American 
Federation of Musicians. All services of 
members of the American Federation of 
Musicians must be contracted for on the 
official Federation form. 

Under no circumstances may an Amer- 
ican Guild of Variety Artists contract, or 
any other form, be used for such members. 

All locals are advised to be on the alert 
for any raiding that the American Guild 
of Variety Artists might again attempt on 
our members. In many jurisdictions the 
American Guild of Variety Artists has had 
the colossal gall to force into their mem- 
bership instrumental musicians who mere- 
ly play a solo on an instrument in a cafe 
floor show, where they do no singing or 
dancing. 

As far as we know, all members of the 
American Federation of Musicians who 
are only instrumentalists have resigned 
from the American Guild of Variety 
Artists. 

If any raid of this nature is attempted 
in any jurisdiction, kindly advise me 
immediately. 

JAMES C. PETRILLO, 


President. 
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SAN FRANCISCO AUDITORIUM 


The 1949 Convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians will meet in the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition auditorium. Standing on the 
great plaza of the Civic Center—a grouping of 
monumental public buildings comparable only 
with similar clusters in the capitals of Europe, 
this building is within a few) minutes’ ride or 
walk of the shopping and amusement centers. 
It occupies the entire square, is four stories in 
height, beautifully designed... The great main 
doorways open on a wide and beautiful foyer. 
Its arena is immense, yet this is only one of 
twenty-six halls, and in addition there are six- 
teen committee rooms suitable for departmental 
meetings or committee purposes. In short, Ex- 
position Auditorium is equipped to become over- 
nitht the office and business headquarters of the 
largest national organizations. 


Previous to 1932, San Francisco held its an- 
nual season of grand opera in Exposition Audi- 
torium, converted for the occasion into a theatre. 
Grand opera now is presented in the new $6,- 
000,000 War Memorial Opera House erected in 
the same Civic Center—a few hundred feet 
away. The Auditorium continues equipped for 
instant conversion, by means of a “gridiron” 
capable of handling a stage forty-eight feet deep 


by ninety feet in length, with a fifty-two-foot 
proscenium arch. The gridiron is equipped with 
‘all the necessary lead and head blocks for forty 
five-line sets of grid lines, but sixty sets can be 
installed if needed. A portable floor of ingeni- 
ous construction can be easily installed and af- 
fords each patron perfect vision. 


Visitors to the Auditorium are always struck 
by the pipe organ, which arrests attention be- 
cause of its enormous size. Originally placed in 
the festival hall of the Panama Pacific Exposi- 
tion, no care or expense was spared in making 
it one of the world’s great organs, as notable for 
its pure tones as for volume and size. The larg- 
est pipe is thirty-two feet long and twenty inches 
in diameter. In the largest of the organ’s several 
air chambers a banquet for seventy-five persons 
sitting at tables could be served. Into its con 
struction entered 100 miles of wire in the elec 
tric circuits and 20,000 pounds of metal. The 
organ has six distinct parts—great organ, swell 
organ, choir organ, solo organ, echo organ and 
pedal organ. All these organs are operated 
separately or collectively from a movable four- 
manual console. The echo organ is located in 
the northwest corner of the fourth story of the 
Auditorium. 
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Unfair 


HE TWENTY per cent amusement tax is 
imposed upon all establishments where live 
musicians are employed and dancing-or 

singing is permitted. This applies to restaurants, 
hotels, dance halls, theatres and similar estab- 
lishments. It is the aim of the A. F. of M. to 
bring about a modification of this tax, in view 
of its detrimental effect upon the employment 
opportunities not only of members of this organi- 
zation, but of all sorts ‘of performers and enter- 
tainers in the amusement industry; it also affects 
adversely other employees, such as waiters, cooks, 
porters, etc. 

It has been the experience of this organization 
that since shortly after the war there has been a 
falling off in employment in establishments such 
as night clubs, dance halls, etc. It seems that 
for a while after the war the people still had a 
certain excess amount of money to spend for 
amusement and for that reason there was no 
objection generally to the twenty per cent tax. 
However, now that the public seems to count 
its pennies, the payment of the twenty per cent 
in addition to their bills has caused an undue 
burden, and many establishments have been com- 
pelled to close because of lack of patronage, or 


have installed mechanical music such as Muzak 


to Live Musicians 


by LEO CLUESMANN 


or some other form of wired music, also juke 
boxes. This results in unfair competition with 
live musicians, for ironically mechanical music 
is exempt from tax by the Government, and ac- 
cording to the copyright law no license fee may 
be exacted by the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers (ASCAP), 
whereas all these various exactions apply where 
live music is performed. In other words, an 
employer is compelled to pay a premium for the 
privilege of having live talent. The proprietor 
of an establishment where a juke box operates 


‘has the added advantage of receiving consider- 


able revenue from its use. 

This clearly indicates that live musicians and 
entertainers are penalized and their employment 
opportunities jeopardized in favor of mechanical 
entertainment. 

As is well known, when times become bad 
the members of the amusement industry are the 
first to feel the effect, and as conditions improve 
they are the last to benefit thereby. 

In many other fields of endeavor the Govern- 
ment makes it its business to assist industries 





The Mayor of New Orleans presents to the 
President of Local 174 an award for outstand- 
ing service. Left to right: David Winstein, 
President of Local 174; Lione! Adams, President 
of the New Orleans Symphony Society, and 
Mayor de Lesseps Morrison. The occasion was 
the honoring of eight representatives of various 
firms and organizations which sponsored the 
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Youth Concert Series of the Symphony. All 
school children of New Orleans are admitted 
free, and the concerts are considered part of 
the school curriculum. Local 174 donated $1,000 
as its part in this worthwhile movement, and 
the citation was the city government’s recog- 
nition of the civic-mindedness which prompted 
members of Local 174 to make this contribution. 


The farmer is subsidized for the purpose of 
assuring him of a fair price for his products; . 
and’ in other cases, such as shipbuilding, our 
merchant marine service, and the airlines} cer- 
tain governmental agencies have the function 
of maintaining an economic balance. All these 
industries are now receiving, or have received, 
substantial help from the Federal Treasury. 

But the musician is the forgotten man and his 
welfare seems to be of little concern, notwith- 
standing his contribution to morale during the 
recent war, and the part which music of all 
kinds plays in our national life. 


The musician does not ask for subsidies, only 
to have the adverse tariff against live music re- 
moved in the interests of equity. 


Proposals to remove or sharply reduce all such 
excise taxes as the twenty per cent amusement 
levy are already before Congress; and before 
these proposals come up for debate, members 
and officers of locals should call to the attention 
of their Senators and Congressmen the disas- 
trous effect of this tax on their livelihood. 





A CORRECTION 

In our March issue, on page 13, it was 
erroneously s:ated that Roy Harris has had 
his works published by Mills Music Com- 
pany since October, 1940. Mr. Harris did 
publish with Mills from that date until 
October, 1945; since that time he has been 
under exclusive contract with Carl Fischer, 
Inc., who have published his Melody, an 
orchestral piece; “Blow the Man Down,” 
for chorus and orchestra, suitable for 
school; and American Ballads, for piano, 
suitable for school. 

































Good Cheatre 
HE NEW YORK City Opera Company’s 
opening night performance of Aida, at the 
City Center March 24, was _ admirably 
staged, excellently acted, and, on the whole, well 
sung. The settings and costumes fitted the 
elaborate pageantry and ceremonial of the opera; 
the two-level sets conveyed the feeling of great 
space and mass. The choral ensembles, so im- 
portant in Verdi's score, were notably good. 

Camilla Williams, in the title role, acted the 
part, of the slave girl in a way which stirred to 
pity and fear. Her singing was often profoundly 
moving, particularly in the pianissimo passages, 
and her work in the high register was lovely 
and delicate enough to more than make up for 
a lack of power and volume in the lower register. 

Lawrence Winters, as Amonasro, played the 
captive King of Ethiopia with a masculine au- 
thority and tempestuous energy which reinforced 
the effect of his fine baritone. There was a fresh- 
ness and rightness about his delivery that left a 
memorable impression. A simila? authority, 
alike in voice and acting, marked Oscar Natzka’s 
playing of the Chief Priest. 

Norman Scott was a commanding figure as 
the Pharaoh, and sang the role with great power; 
Margery Mayer, as Amneris, her first at the City 
Center, not only looked the part of the voluptu- 
ous, imperious Egyptian princess, but sang and 
acted it up to the hilt. Rudolph Petrak, making 
his debut as Rhadames, was perhaps a bit on the 
florid side, and used too much gesture; his tenor 
is lyrical and pleasing, but his singing is not yet 
quite in balance. 

What was notable about this Aida. was that 
it was good theatre from start to finish. Con- 
ductor Laszlo Halasz, who is also impresario and 
artistic director for the company, gave an under- 
standing reading of Verdi’s score, though one 
could wish, given the acoustics of the City Cen- 
ter, that he might have subdued the orchestra 
a little for some of the lighter voices in the cast. 
But he certainly knows how to put on a good 
show. 

The New York City Opera Company has « 
highly constructive plan—of interest to musi- 
cians—for aiding in the promotion and develop- 
ment of civic opera ventures in the principal 
cities of the country. The idea is this: the New 
York Company will serve as a training ground 
for new opera stars, will premiere new operas, 
giving especial consideration to works by Amer- 
ican composers (for next year they are consider- 
ing David and Alex Tamkin’s The Dybbuk). 
With these added resources of talent and reper- 
tory they will be in a position to furnish star 
singers and production advice to local opera 
ventures throughout the country. Each city 
would have its own pit orchestra, chorus, ballet 
dancers, and singers who would take the minor 
roles. In this way the New York Company at 
City Center would serve as a school, pattern, 
and nucleus for opera activities in other cities. 


Bartok String Quartets 


HE SECOND of two concerts featuring the 
quartets of Bela Bartok was presented in 
Times Hall on March 28th. Not only was 

the house filled to capacity, but over one hundred 
people sat on the stage, leaving barely enough 
room for the maneuvers of the Juilliard String 





Speaking of Music: 


Quartet who performed on this occasion the 
Fourth, First, and Sixth Quartets., Generally a 
concert devoted to the works of one contem- 
porary composer is apt to be a pleasure of ques- 
tionable value, but in the case of Bartok it is 
not only a rare pleasure but an unforgettable 
experience. 

All six of the quartets are highly individual, 
and yet each is unquestionably the product of 
Bartok’s genius. Composing for strings he had 
much to say, and managed always to say it with 
originality, power, and vividness. There is no 
end to the variety of effects he achieved (for 
example, his use of glissando and pizzicato, 
sometimes achieving a percussive effect with the 
latter), and yet the effects are never an end in 
themselves, but serve al- 
ways as a means of color- 
ful and significant per- 
sonal expression. 

The first quartet, writ- 
ten in 1907, already re- 


vealed the composer’s 
unique idiom, and still 
sounded surprisingly 
“new.” The Fourth 
(1928) and the Sixth ~ 
(1939) carry his style 
much farther: In the last 


quartet the entire work is 
dominated by a single 
theme, which is stated in 
a different manner at the 
beginning of each move- 
ment, and treated and de- 
veloped in such a way 
that a structural master- 
piece has resulted. From 
all aspects — architecture, 
sound, and power of ex- 
pression—Bartok has risen 
to a high pinnacle in his 
string quartets. The per- 
formance by the Juilliard 
String Quartet, Robert Mann, and Robert Koff, 
violinists; Raphael Hillyer, violist, and Arthur 
Winograd, cellist, was in itself a great credit to 
a group that has so admirably presented music 
that is both difficult and unfamiliar to audiences. 





Mennin’s Choral Symphony 


ETER MENNIN’S Symphony No. 4, The 
p Cycle, first performed by the Collegiate 
Chorale with full orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall, March 18, is a forceful, brilliant work, 
which with great resourcefulness uses the choral 
voices as a kind of fifth choir for the orchestra, 
Orchestra and chorus are of equal importance 
in the presentation, and Mennin has interwoven 
the forces with great skill, particularly in the 
first two movements. 
The work is very much in the spirit of our 
time, strong, assertive, sometimes almost harsh, 
with a restless unease marked in the first and 





The Juilliard String Quartet: Robert Mann, Robert Koff, 
Raphael Hillyer, Arthur Winograd. 


last of the three movements. The tender lyric 
choral passages of the second (andante arioso) 
movement have an orchestral underpinning of 
an irreguldr rhythmical character, which intensi- 
fies the impression of modernity. Yet the scor- 
ing is for the most part quite polyphonic, with- 
out falling into over-traditional patterns. There 
are echoes now and then of Honegger, but Men- 
nin, now only 25, has pretty well arrived at him- 
self. He should, however, get himself a lyric 
writer instead of trying to cobble his own, as 
he has for this work. And when he can do such 
clean, compact writing for the vocal line, he 
should not mar it by the lumpy and jittery tailor 
ing of cadences which he managed, for example, 
on the phrase “waters flowing.” This. was any- 
thing but a flowing cadence. 


The whole character and temper of The Cycle, 
performed in masterly and finished style by the 
Collegiate Chorale and orchestra under Robert 
Shaw’s conducting, was in striking contrast to 
the older music on the program. It was the 
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. with the Chorale. 


atomic age versus the baroque and romantic 
periods. Yet Mennin achieves his own kind of 
beauty, and there is nothing pessimistic or hope- 
less in his approach to our potentially tragic era; 
he asserts the claims of life and of the ancient 
earth, against the return to dust of bursting stars. 


As Shaw read Mennin’s work (and Shaw be- 
longs to our time, too), it was no anticlimax after 
the serene polyphonies and perfect fugal struc- 
ture of Bach’s Cantatas, Number 118 and Num- 
ber 50; the magical counterpoint of Thomas 
Tallis’ Lamentations of Jeremiah, for five-part 
a cappella chorus, with its sensitive use of dis- 
sonances, suspensions and cross relations; the 
Missa Brevis in D of Mozart, full of echoes of 
dance movements and operatic arias; or the 
tender, sad, haunting elegiac’spirit of Brahms’ 
Naenie. 


As always, Shaw achieved glorious. musical 
sound from the Collegiate Chorale, whether he 
was using the full chorus of 200, or the smaller 
choir of forty voices. The soprano soloist for the 
Mozart mass, Shirlee Emmons, had clear, bell- 
like, floating tone, and the requisite lyrical lift. 


All in all, a memorable evening, and a fitting 
climax to Robert Shaw’s eight triumphant years 
He is taking a year’s leave, 
while Hugh Ross takes over as conductor. 


Mitacle of Four Fingers 
Orr: REMEMBERED with difficulty—at 


the Zino Fancescatti concert of March 

llth at Carnegie hall, that all a violinist 
has to go on are the four fingers of his left hand 
and the length of his bow. For with these 
meager assets the violinist made sound a quartet 
of instruments, made sound, at times, a whole 
orchestra. He accomplished this version of the 
loaves-and-fishes miracle by utilizing every inch 
of that bow and controlling every single muscle 
and nerve of those fingers. He accomplished 
change of bow with so little tremor at point 
and frog that one was conscious only of one 
steady stream of tone. It was a tone, full-bodied, 
fearless, direct as lightning. Non-existent were 
the usual slight differences in timbre among the 
strings and the shallowing of the tone through 





ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
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Concert and Stage 































finger-stopping. He crossed strings as cleanly 
as a bird dips in the surfate of a lake. 


The Robert Casadesus Sonata in A major 
which we heard for the first time that evening 
—the composer was at the piano—was a bit 
forced in its exuberance. The second movement 
had a nice passage in which violin pizzicato and 
piano staccato interplayed. The third movement 
had a quite appealing melody. But the fourth, 
for all force was evinced, both at the piano (Mr. 
Casadesus himself played this) and on the violin 
it seemed to arise from virtuosity rather than 
inner substance. 





SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


Storm over Newark 
G cond KOUSSEVITZKY is not one to dies. 


conduct. Sometimes one is startled with 

the idea he isn’t conducting at all, the or- 
chestra seeming to be continuing on simple 
momentum generated some measures back. But 
to think this is to indulge in a grave error. The 
very sparseness of his gestures derives from his 
exact knowledge of what is needed to communi- 
cate his desires. That his deliberateness does not 
stem from lack of power is proved in those 
moments when he can stir up such storms as 
only the most expert of interpretative mediums— 
such as is the Boston Symphony—could weather. 
He did this in Newark at that orchestra’s con- 
cert there on March 18th when in Debussy’s 
“La Mer” he attained a climax through some- 
thing like ferocity such as made each of the 
players go just that extra bit beyond his bent, 
and brought out heretofore undiscovered re- 
sources in the composition. Benign this maestro 
is not, but so considered are his directions, so 
explicit and ordered his designations, that the 
orchestra men, we feel, must revel in him as 
soldiers do in a general who simultaneously wins 
battles and saves lives. 


The Concerto in D Major for Stringed Instru- 
ments by C. P. E. Bach was a work of delicate 
yet sturdy fibre, a good contrast with the final 
number, Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7, in which 
Koussevitzky proved himself the inspired painter 
of tone colors, especially in those theme-of-a- 





Bruno Walter Congratulates Herbert Zipper 


single-note passages which he varied with in- 
finite care, . ; 

This concert was presented as one in the out- 
standing series arranged by the Griffith Music 
Foundation in Newark. 

The Foundation plans to present in its 1949- 
1950 season in Newark the Boston Symphony 
in two concerts, one under Dr. Koussevitzky, 
and one under Charles Munch, the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony under Leonard Bern- 
stein, and the Little Orchestra Society under 
Thomas Sherman. 


First Night in- Brooklyn 


HAT refreshingly “new feel” of this first 
night of the Brooklyn Symphony—the folks 
shaking hands and congratulating each 

other on this final materialization of their 
dreams, the dressed-up appearance of everybody 
and everything, the eager intentness of the or- 
chestra, the exuberant hand-clapping after num- 
bers, before numbers, in between movements, 
the general stir—all made it something more 
than a mere subscription concert. Innovations 
—suggested by an earlier questionnaire sent to 
the citizens of Brooklyn—were the order of the 
evening. - Most outstanding of these was the 
presentation of opera—for this a sort of stage 
set was slid between the right wing of the or- 
chestra and the audience—in which the five 
singers, Oscar Natzka, Brenda Lewis, Regina 
Resnik, George Tozzi and Frank Gamboni, 
dressed for their respective roles of the King, 
Queen, Lady-in-Waiting, Inquisitor and Rod- 
rigo, sang with fervor the fourth act of Verdi's 
“Don Carlos.” A moving performance this was, 
and, as opera is supposed to do, it brought an 
intensified sense of drama through visual and 
vocal display. But we register a doubt whether 
a continued mingling of the symphonic and 
operatic would be good for either medium. 
Conductor Herbert Zipper kept the eighty-five 
young men and women who made up the or- 
chestra in proper leash—and it could not have 
been easy at times, so zestful a crew did they 
seem—and made the very difficult Strauss’ “Till 
Eulenspiegel” seem like the effortless merry- 
making it is supposed to represent. We shall, 
incidentally, never forget the all but galvanized 
percussionist who with the bobbing of his Titian 
head against the gold backdrop as he adminis- 
tered to his ever-urgent kettle drums was some- 
thing for the eyes as well as the ears to remember. 


The program was the first of two “feeler” 
concerts the orchestra will present this year in 
its endeavor to chart its course for 1949-50. 







































Ljuba Welitsch as Salome scored an all-around 
triumph in the three performances of the opera 
given this last season at the Metropolitan. The 
Bulgarian contralto not only sang magnificently; 
her acting also showed an imaginative grasp 
of the decadent evil of the character. And the 
dance critics pointed out that she danced 
the role throughout—not only in the Dance of 
the Seven Veils. She realized to the full the 
gradually mounting excitement of Strauss’s 
score, and her passionate outcry, “Jokanaan, 
Jokanaan,” reached a pitch of almost unendur- 
able tension. With her great natural gifts as a 
singer, Miss Welitsch combines the discipline 
and reserve power of the finished artist. 

Fritz Busch also made his debut as conductor 
in Salome. Critics gave him many bravos on 
his reading of the score, and credited him with 
a large share in this outstanding success, 


Violin- Piano Duo 


HE CANADIAN concert artists, Gera de 

Kresz, violinist, and Norah Drewett, pian- 

ist, in New York at Times Hall on 
Wednesday, March 16, presented a program ad- 
mirably balanced between classical and contem- 
porary works, which they played with a sensi- 
tive feeling for the divergent styles, and with 
nice and precisely calculated skill. Their tech- 
nical resources, which were considerable, were 
at all times subdued to the purpose of bringing 
out the musical values in strong relief. There 
was a maturity in interpretative power that 
made their music a delight to listen to. 

They brought out the fine, solemn measure of 
Biber’s Praeludium and Aria from The Fifteen 
Mysteries. They had the right gayety and 
nimble wit for the rondo movement of Mozart's 
Sonata in D Major (K 306). The César Franck 
A Major Sonata was given with fine tone-color. 
There was a freshness about their readings of all 
these works. : 

They shifted, after intermission, to modern 
numbers. In Marion Bauer’s Fantasia quasi una 
Sonata, Opus 18, they hit off splendidly the 
humorous, bumpy rhythms of the first and sec- 
ond movements, which make you think you're 
walking along the midway at a carnival, listen- 
ing in turn to the rhythmical pulses from the 
merry-go-round, the dance halls, and the side- 
show attractions. The artists showed a real 
relish for this pleasantly assertive American 
idiom. 
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They wove equally well the finely-wrought 
fabric of Bela Bartok’s First Rhapsody, with its 
folk melodies transformed into pure and elegant 
musical patterns; this was played in a way to 
make one realize the artists’ joint capacity for 
straightforward statement of a composer’s intent. 

Mr. de Kresz’s handling of the difficult runs 
and pizzicati in the last piece, a New York pre- 
miere of Tcherepine’s atomic-age “Mouvement 
Perpetuel,” was evidence of the violinist’s ability 
to avoid any virtuoso strutting, even when the 
temptation was great. And Norah Drewett’s 
maintenance of right balance between piano and 
violin was a triumph of teamwork and musical 
resourcefulness. 


Che Canadian Ballet Festival 


UNIQUE event was the Canadian Ballet 
Festival held in Toronto from March Ist 
through March 5th. Six Canadian cities 
—Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Ottawa, and Hamilton—were represented in the 
second festival of its kind to be held in the 
Dominion. Last year the Ballet Festival was 
introduced in Winnipeg. Because of its success 





Kresz 


Norah Drewett and Gera de 


plans were made for a national festival to be 
held each year for the purpose of presenting 
and encouraging the work of dance groups from 
all parts of Canada. Another aim has been to 
awaken public interest and prepare a_profes- 
sional field for Canadian dancers so that eventu- 
ally they will be able to earn a living in their 
own country. 

A thirty-piece symphony orchestra played for 
the Festival, and three new scores were commis- 
sioned from Canadian composers. As an en- 
couragement to the Festival, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation scheduled a full-length 
program of the Ballet Festival on its Wednesday 
night series. Also in recognition of the impor- 
tance of the Festival, the National Film Board 
made a film recording for the “Canada Carries 
On” theatrical series, to be shown across the 
Dominion, in the United States, and later in for- 
eign countries. 

We shall carry in the May issue an article on 
“Festive Management,” by Harry Warlow, of 
Toronto Local 149. He managed this ballet 
festival, which gave around $6,500 worth of 
work for members of. Local 149, and we feel 
that his experience will be of value to other 
festival managers in the music field. 


* 
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Leonard Warren, playing the title role of 
Falstaff in Verdi’s opera, headed a cast which 
figured in one of the Metropolitan Oper 
best-liked revivals of the season. Mr. Warren 
sang the role with authority and gusto, his 
robust baritone dominating the action through 
out. Cloe Elmo, as Dame Quickly, did the 
sprightliest acting, getting the full humor also 
out of the vocal line. 


Fritz Reiner, as conductor, gave a notable 
reading of one of Verdi’s finest operatic scores 


Painter in Tones 


ORE THAN ever at the concert of the 

New York Philharmonic Symphony 

March 27 I was impressed with Leopold 
Stokowski’s tonal painting. (See page 23.) He 
is good on the long lines—as was evidenced pat- 
ticularly in the Brahms’ Third. He could build 
up to a climax through the whole four move 
ments; he could reiterate, and underline the 
theme—in the third movement, for instance— 
with infinite variety of mood—somber, consol- 
ing, light, luscious, noble. He could fling out a 
hand and have a whole section splash into color. 
He could pluck the tenuous melody from its 
briar patch of harmonies and center it gaudily. 
And always he held something in reserve for the 
final triumphant outburst. 


The Howard Hanson Serenade for Flute, 
Harp and Strings was of lighter timbre, with 
the cascading flute evoking its chaste appeal 
against the stirring strings. The progression up 
and back, up and back, made for a querulous- 
ness and a questing. 


But for mood painting, both Virgil Thomson 
and Mr. Stokowski outdid themselves in “Wheat 
Field at Noon.” The bland expanse of sun- 
heated fields, the searing shimmer, as well as 
the mellow rippling were there as plain as day. 
That incessant arpeggio work among the strings 
mesmerized just as might the golden substance 
itself, swaying, catching here and there the fire 
of the sun. And that dividing of the waves was 
there, too, in cross currents from brass and wood- 
winds. And the crickets and the bird call, 
lonely, encompassed in light. 


The program closed with Khachaturian’ 
music for the ballet, Gayaneh, as vivid a splotch 
of color as any modernist’s canvas can boast. 
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New, lower priced KAY 5 STRING BASS 
Added Sth string of this revolutionary new 
Kay eliminates need for 5th, 6th and 
7th positions... gives new richness to high 
tones, provides for much better intonation, 
Dots on edge of fingerboard tell 
exactly where to finger each note, 


Max Reiter has been re-engaged under a new five-year contract as 
conductor and mysic director of the San Antonio Symphony. The new 
term will take Mr. Reiter, who founded the San Antonio Orchestra in 
1939, through the fifteenth season of the Texas organization. 







Arthur Bennett Lipkin has been engaged as the musical director of SMALL DOTS 
the Birmingham (Alabama) Civic Symphony Orchestra. Founder of the on edge of finger- Free method (written by Greig “Chubby” 
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4-position way—easily, quickly. Best 
of all, the Standard Kay 5 String 
Bass costs no more than a good 


has organized and conducted two 
orchestras in that city, the Main 
Line and the Germantown Sym- PELE EMSE 8: 
phonies. Birmingham, one of the ouubiedaiiting 

growing cities of the South, with 
a population of over 400,000, had 
an Orchestra which became a cas- 
ualty of the recent war. A year ago 
new interest was aroused in a re- 
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c scores encouragement of Mr. Ormandy INSTRUMENT 
and Manager Harl McDonald. So COMPANY, 
the new Birmingham Symphony CHICAGO 12, 
is, in a sense, one more local or- 
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Arthur Bennett Lipkin chestra that the Philadelphia Or- 

chestra has helped to establish. 

Mr. Lipkin will leave the Philadelphia Orchestra at the close of the 

British tour to begin his work with the Birmingham Civic Symphony 
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The Hollywood Symphony, formerly the Hollywood Canteen Sym 
phony Orchestra, was founded by John Roy Weber after the Canteey 
closed. (Mr. Weber had also managed the Canteen .ensemble.) It has 
served its city and state in various ca- 
pacities since, for instance by appearing 
with the choir of Dr. Charles Hirt of 
the University of Southern California. 

It has performed the Messiah and the 
Brahms Requiem. Now Mr. Weber 
has presented music lovers with a 
unique opportunity. He has announced _ 
that rehearsals of the group are to be 
open to the public. There is no charge 
for admission to these rehearsals. The 
works of composers romantic, classical 
and modern, are presented, and con- 
ductors of radio, screen, opera, and 
symphony are invited to preside on the 


summer of 1947, after having been the principal flutist in several major 
agtern symphony orchestras, and fulfilled his ambition to establish and 
be conductor of an orchestra. Mr. Johannesen, who also established him- 
self in the East before returning to his home state, played for this per- 
formance the Chopin Concerto No. 2 in F minor. 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, will present a series of ten concerts, and many of the nation’s fore- 
most artists will be soloists this summer at the Goethe Music Festival, 

sponsored by the Goethe Bicentennial Founda- 
tion in Aspen, Colorado, from June 27th to 
July 16th. The Festival will be held concur- 
rently with the international Goethe Convoca- 
tion, in observance of the 200th anniversary: of 
the birth of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 
Instrumentalists to appear at the Festival in- 
clude pianist Artur ‘Rubinstein, violinists Erica 
Morini and Nathan Milstein, cellist Gregor 


Piatigorsky, and the piano team of Vronsky 
and Babin. ; 

Goethe’s poetry, which has inspired more 
musical compositions than has any other poetry 
in the history of literature, has been set to music 
by such masters as Beethoven, Schubert, Liszt, 
Wagner, Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Berlioz. 
Compositions presented at the Festival will illustrate Goethe’s tremendous 
effect on the world of music and will express in music Goethe’s sweeping 
faith in a common humanity. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, whose 200th birthday will be observed 
at the festival, was born August 28, 1749, in 
Frankfurt, Germany. A _ poet-philosopher, he 
championed the freedom of all men. At the 
concurrent Music Festival, many of the nation’s 
leading musical artists will present great music 
inspired by his poetry. 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer, world-famous philos- 
opher, doctor, musician and author, is coming 
from French Equatorial Africa to the United 
States for the first time this summer to partici- 
pate in the Festival. Mrs. John V. Spachner 
is its music chairman. Other Goethe cele- 
brations are being held all over the United 
States by civic organizations and at colleges 
and universities. 

In discussing the purpose of the Convocation 
and Festival, Robert M. Hutchins, who is 
chancellor of the University of Chicago, said, “This celebration has greater 
importance than mere recognition of the birthday of a genius of the past. 
Its purpose is to re-examine and re-interpret Goethe’s thinking in relation 
to present-day problems. 


J. W. von Goethe 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer 


The American premiere of the French composer Arthur Honegger’s 
oratorio, La Danse des Morts, was presented by Igor Buketoff and the 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra on April 5th and 6th in Fort Wayne’s 
Quimby Auditorium. When Mr. Buketoff was in Paris last summer con- 
ducting The Medium and The Telephone, he visited Mr. Honegger and 
received his permission to conduct the American premiere. Mr. Buketoff, 
by the bye, has been named the new permanent conductor of the Fort 


Wayne Philharmonic. 


Gustav Mahler’s Second Symphony was performed by the Erie Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under the direction of Fritz Mahler on March 22nd 
and 23rd. Soloists were Betty First and Joan Peebles, and a choir ot 


150 voices assisted. 


The Minneapolis Symphony Prchestra is eurrently on its spring tour 
of five weeks. 


A new Gloria in Excelsis by Llewellyn Gomer, Welsh-American 
composer, is to be one of the choral works included on the program of 
the fifty-sixth annual May festival of the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor from May 5th to 8th. The festival will include six concerts in 
four days, the Philadelphia Orchestra playing in all. Three will be con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy, two by Thor Johnson, and one jointly by 
Alexander Hilsberg and Marguerite Hood. Brahms’ Reguiem will be 


the major choral work. 
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podium. 


Born in Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin, 


Mr. Weber 
theatre and 


sition. 


has 


been 


conductor of 


vaudeville orchestras as. 
well as instructor (in connection with 
the Wisconsin College of Music) of 
violin, theory, harmony and compo- 


For over three years he was 


conductor of the symphony orchestra 
at the Hollywood Canteen. 


Premiere performance of Caribbean 


Caprice by Laurence Tremblay (he is 


clarinettist with the orchestra) was the 
event of the March 24th concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Coral Gables. 


in the work. 


John Roy Weber 
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Ill. Notes on Brass-and Percussion 


; Y CAREER as a percussion player has 
been confined to one afternoon when I 
played bass drum for a Labor Day parade 

in the rain. The strap over my shoulder kept 
coming loose, and the two snare drummers were 
trying to be helpful. They were playing aftes- 
beats with one hand and, with the, other helping 
me locate the big drum in time for the down 
beats. About the middle of the trio we looked 
up and saw the rest of the band a block ahead 
just turning @ corner. 

These notes on music arranging have often 
said; directly or indirectly, that the way to make 
good arrangements is best found through experi- 
ence. The experience above is among the most 
valuable of my career. What did I learn? I 
learned that the one most important instrument 
in the whole band or orchestra is the bass drum. 
There may be instruments that can be learned 
and played well without much natural gift for 
music in the performer, but such an instrument 
is not the bass drum. 


Percussion Men Set the Rhythms 


The great percussion players are always real 
musicians. Most of them play the piano or other 
instruments, and all of them have that fantastic 
set af vibration frequencies (I’m sure you know 
what I mean even if science has a better name 
for it) that enables them to feel every rhythm 
and counter-rhythm down to the tiniest impulse. 
The drums keep music going forward. They 
wield their powerful influence over the entire 
sound even when they are silent and waiting to 
pull a backward rhythm into line. They are the 
“contact men” with the public ear, and they can 
make or break an orchestration. 


Fusion Creates New Choirs 


In dividing an orchestra into three large sec- 
tions as I am discussing it, I am really not being 
fair to such readers as might take the serious 
notes seriously. Firstly there is a new alignment 
in dance bands—brass, sax and rhythm; second- 
ly, | leave out of account a most important group, 
the military or concert band; and, thirdly, the 
finest arrangements always mix the tone colors 
up until no one stays identified with-his own 
section for long at a time. Examples are found 
in every properly written orchestra piece, but 
for now look at the “Prelude to Parsifal” by one 
of the two great Wagners—Richard. (The other 
is Hans of the Pittsburgh Pirates.) When the 
trumpet soars out in unison with the violins on 
the main motif you realize that the trumpet is 
no longer brass and the violins are no longer 
strings, but a new instrument is singing to you. 
This destroys the idea of “sections” completely, 
and you have as many choirs as our inventive 
inner ears have been able to create up to this 


point. 
The Brasses Are Versatile 


The beauty of the brasses is their great range 
of dynamic power. Nothing in band or orches- 
tra can play any softer than trumpets and trom- 
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By Robert Russell Bennett 


bones, and certainly nothing can be any louder. 
The brass choir can be majestic, cruel, religious, 
mocking, sentimental, mysterious, triumphant— 
almost anything. Nothing can make for more 
tender beauty than a sweet trombone tone with 
strings and clarinets around it, nor can any 
sound be tougher and rougher than this same 
trombone when occasion demands. The long 
line of mutes that can be strung out in front of 
a brass player is a subject for some study, and 
multiplies the colors of the section many times. 
Many of them belong only to dance music. In 
the theatres we use mostly straight mutes or cups, 
but every: so often a number calls for Harmon, 
plunger, “stuffy,” or indeed one or two that I 
can’t even name. One color that was always ear- 
catching to me is the color of derby hats over 
the bells of trumpets and trombones. This is 
particularly exciting when the playing is loud 
without being too much of a climax. Don’t try 
to get the effect unless you are prepared to buy 
the hats; for some reason the boys never have 
them, and unless they ail do the effect is no good. 


Hazards of the Horn 


The aristocrats of the brasses ,are the horns, 
not because they are never identified with small 
bands, but because their depth and their power 
let you know at once that they are not .kidding. 
They are treacherous fellows if their players 
happen to have a dry lip or any other discomfort 
in playing them. They crack, snort, spit like a 
cat, or otherwise befoul the air waves at the 
slightest provocation. Likewise they, almost 
above any other members of the orchestra, have 
it in them to bring the listener to his knees be- 
fore his God, so noble and inspiring is their 
sound. I’m sure that Gabriel’s trumpet is really 
a French horn. 

We profane them often by using them on 
after-beats, but even then they bring a touch of 
distinction with them. In bands, the euphonium 
(B-flat baritone) has almost as much nobility as 
the horn. It is a thing of beauty in the hands 
of a real artist, not as versatile as the horn, but 
also not as temperamental. It (taking the place 
in bands that the cellos take in orchestras) is 
one of the reasons why I have a fondness for 
bands. I played one for an entire division to 
pass in review one afternoon. The other eu- 
phonium player had fallen ill on the march, and 
as we stood in front of the general’s stand I had 
to play one march eighteen times through with- 
out taking the mouthpiece away from my lips. 
After about the third repeat I got used to it, but 
it was quite a chore. I still like the euphonium. 

I also like the tubas, but there is very little I 
can say about them that you don’t know. Maybe 
you didn’t know that the double C tuba, the 
one used in most orchestras, is the only brass in- 
strument that actually is fingered in the key it 
sounds. In spite of how they may read, trom- 
bones are all in B-flat (or D for the bottom of 
the bass trombone), horns are in B-flat and F, 
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trumpets in B-flat and A. (There is a C trumpet 
used on the European continent, but I wouldn’t 
give it house room). Properly written, a band 
tuba part should be written in octaves, so that 
the E-flat tuba reads the lower note, the actual 


~ sound, and plays it in treble clef with three less 


flats; the BB-flat reads the upper octave like a 
string bass, sounding an octave lower, while the 


CC reads the lower part as he does in orchestra ~ 


music, 

But even John Philip Sousa, the greatest band 
writer, often ignored this rule. Tuba players 
therefore mostly pick their own register and the 
writer is not always sure just which octave he 
will hear. 


Drummers Roll Their Own 


Going back to percussion, I should never tell 
a pupil what to write for drums because in popu- 
lar music they never play what you write any- 
way. In symphonic writing you can have any 
effect you want, and there are always men to 
get it for you. In popular music the art of drum- 
ming has undergone years of development, and 
no charts have been designed that even resemble 
what a good hot man will do. Look over a 
printed arrangement of Jack Mason for a good 
simple way to guide the drummer to his fan- 
tastic doings. 


Master Chart for Sonority 
As a conclusion to these informal observations 
I would like to describe a forte chord in the full 
orchestra. The chart also applies to whole pas- 
sages as well as one chord. If you listen to one 


big down beat for full symphony orchestra - 


wherein all players are playing “out full” with- 
out advice from the conductor’s left hand, these 
are the sounds that stfike your ear, in the order 
of their effect on you: 
. Cymbals (piatti) 
. Tympani and bass drum 
. Snare drum 
. Horns (with bells up) 
Trumpets 
. Bells and xylophone 
. Trombones 
. Piccolo (not the low octave) 
. Tuba 

10. Horns (normal) 

11. Saxophones 

12. Harp and piano 

13. Violins 

14. Oboes 

15. Clarinets 

16. Flutes 

17. Basses 

18. Cellos 

19. Bassoons 

20. Violas 

This order can be upset by many devices: put- 

ting certain instruments high, and others low; 
bringing the whole chord to a mezzo-forte; 
making strings pizzicato; muting brass, etc., etc. 
However, the study of any combination within 
this ensemble will reveal about all I can tell a 
pupil about orchestration. The rest is up to him 
and the source of his inspiration. 
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Another Chapter on Arranging Music ° ' 
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Salvatore Baccaloni (center, in coach) as quack doctor in Elixir of Love, 
to be played at Cleveland, April 8; Atlanta, April 20; Los Angeles, May 6. 


HE Metropolitan Opera Company will cover 
T 9.000 miles on its spring tour, giving sixty- 
one performances in fourteen cities. With its 
long roster of singers, an orchestra of nearly one 
hundred, chorus, ballet, and twelve carloads of 
scenery, the “Met” is perhaps the biggest road 
entertainment venture except the circus. Signor 
Baccaloni might wisecrack that it even has its 
ringmasters. With the com- 
pany as conductors will ap- 
pear Giuseppe Antonicelli, 
Renato Cellini, Fritz Rein- 
er, Wilfred Pelletier, Max 
Rudolf, Emil Cooper, Pietro 
Cimara, and Fritz Busch. 
Following a two-night stand in Baltimore, 
two weeks in Boston, and a week in Cleveland, 
the company returns to New York for Holy 
Week, then swings South and West, thence back 
through the Rocky Mountain area and the 
Midwest. 
The schedule of cities and dates from’ mid- 
April through May is as follows: 


Triumphal ballet scene in Verdi’s Aida, which will be presented by the 
Metropolitan Opera in Dallas, Texas, April 24, and in Los Angeles, May 2. 
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The Met Takes to the 


Bloomington 

ieee Lafayette 

” 49-21 St. Louis 
Three of the performances on tour will be 
given in university theatres: at the University of 
Minnesota in Minneapolis; at the University of 
Indiana in Bloomington, and at Purdue, in 
Lafayette, Indiana. In the last two places the 


May 16-17 








Dorothy Kirsten (center) with chorus in Madame Butterfly, which will 
performed in Cleveland, Ohio, April 8; at Rochester, New York, April 


university theatres have six more seats each than 
Radio City Music Hall, 6,006, to be exact. Man- 
ager Edward Johnson might well wish he could 
transport these well-equipped stages to New 
York. A 6,000-seat capacity, in place of the 
present 3,300 of the Metropolitan Opera House 
would go far toward solving the financial head- 


costumes for dormant 
Over next season, the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 


aches of management—perhaps even leaving a 
margin for commissioning 
and producing new works, 
Road refurbishing scenery and 

operas in the repertory, as 

well as permitting suitable 

provision for pension funds 
and other amenities. In embarking on its drive 
for a $250,000 fund from the public, to tide it 
ciation has indicated its intention of exploring 
the possibilities for a new opera house. Mean- 
while, the tour, like the nation-wide opera broad- 
casts, stresses the national character of our pre- 
mier opera organization. 
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Ballet in Mignon, to be presented in Atlanta, April 19; Los Angeles, May 4; 
Denver, May 10; Minneapolis, May 13; Lafayette, Ind. (at Purdue), May 18 
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) The career of Mary Ellen Moylan, young American ballerina with the 


Ballet Russe, epitomizes the spread of ballet in this country during the 
decade. She made her debut as the ballerina in Rosalinda, followed with 
dance roles in Song of Norway and The Chocolate Soldier. Her Broadway 
experience (she studied singing, too) has proved valuable for the dance- 


miming and acting required in the lead role of'Zobeide in Scheherazade . 


(above, left). After long training in tap, acrobatic dancing, and ballet 
fundamentals, she still works hard on the technical studies required for 
such difficult feats as the “swan” (above), executed with arm support 
from danseur Luis Trapeza. It takes very precise timing. (More below.) 
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ALLET has made its way into many unex- 
pected places during the last decade. It’s 
now a regular feature of most good Broad- 

way musicals—Balanchine having just done the 
Brazilian ballet number for Where’s Charley. 
Ballerinas are appearing in revues—witness 
Viola Essen in Along Fifth Avenue, and Milada 
Mladova in All for Love. 

Ballet, having first appeared as incidental fare 
in the movies, has now emerged full-fledged in 
Red Shoes, a technicolor import from England 
in which the heroine is a streamlined young 
ballerina played by Moira Shearer, who is an 
admirable actress, too. The main action is built 
around a ballet choreographed by Massine, with 
scenery that would have made Bakst pop out 
his eyes. Here, too, the life of a ballet company 
—in the practice rooms, and on tour—is por- 
trayed, complete with quarrels, rivalries, heart- 


The Ballet Gets Around 


aches, and bullying impresario. The hero is a 
composer, whose trials and tribulations in writ- 
ing and conducting ballet music are to the life. 
Red Shoes is playing to capacity houses on 
Broadway. 

All this is by way of saying that ballet is fast 
becoming a really popular art in this country— 
though many people have not yet discovered 
that ballet is top-flight entertainment. It’s like 
opera without the bad acting and archaic scenery, 
and as colorful, fast-moving and as full of eye- 
appeal as a musical show—without the hazard 
of a bad book. : 

The most durable of American ballet com- 
panies, the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, has 
gone on tour, after a short season at the City 
Center in New York. Following short stops in 


Hartford, Schenectady, Syracuse, and Cleveland, 
their schedule runs: 

March 29-April 6..____Montrreal 
fob |. SRST ees 
mgeishes 2 PY < SeReateneaen bien eerem Tress 
DR ee 
} p ELECTED PS Sey A Ee 
7136p Sa eae New Haven, Conn. 
28-May 7__________ Boston, Mass. 


They’re traveling with a carload of scenery 
and an orchestra of fifty. Pit conductors are 
Paul Strauss, Ivan Boutnikoff, and Lucien Cail- 
liet. The repertory includes not only the usual 
white or classic ballets, but a large number of 
“story” ballets, two popular American subjects, 


Rodeo and Frankie and Johnny, as well as the — 


new ballets Quelques Fleurs and Cirque de deux, 


choreographed by one of the ballerinas in the . 


company, Ruthanna Boris. 


Miss Moylan likes classic ballet best, and enjoys dancing to the music 
of Bach, Mozart, Schumann, and Tchaikovsky; she finds Stravinsky’s 


music inspiring, too. For all her versatility in character parts, she is 
perhaps best known for her interpretations of important roles in “white” 
ballet: as the Sugar Plum Fairy (below, left) in the Nutcracker Suite; 


as the 19th century ballerina, Fanny Cerito, in Pas de Quatre (below, 
center), and as the prima in Balanchine’s Ballet Imperial (below, right). 
In these roles she solves the technical problems of the grammar of the 
ballet art, in a style which has at once elegance and economy of phrasing, 
and plastic, poetic freedom of movement. 
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Ray Bolger and Allyn McLerie doing the 
“Pernambuco,” a tropical number devised by 
Balanchine for “Where’s Charley.” 


Look! Charley 's Dancing 


O CONCOCT Where's Charley, the rollick- 
ing musical now enjoying a long run at 
the St. James Theatre, a lot of old Broad- 

way hands got together. They took out insur- 
ance against “book” trouble by using as a basis 
that hardy perennial, actor-proof farce Charley’s 
Aunt, and reinsured by having George Abbott 
adapt the book and direct the show. Frank 
Loesser did the lyrics and music; Ted Royal, 
Hans Spialek, and Phil Lang the witty orches- 


trations. George Balanchine devised the dances ~ 


—except perhaps Ray Bolger’s. Who could 
choreograph fast, loud, or funny enough to keep 
up with that inventive, rubber-legged hoofer? 

Bolger sets the fast-paced, farcical rhythm for 
the play, not only with his ingenious dancing, 
but with his superb comic timing on the songs 
and lines—whether he’s playing Charley or. his 
aunt. But he doesn’t have to prop up the show 
with his legs. He gets admirable support from 
a talented cast. 


She Can Dance, Sing, and Act 


Allyn McLerie as Amy plays the demure, shy, 
delicate Victorian girl, complete with flounces, 
pantalettes, and parasol; but she shifts her gears 
with wonderful abandon to do the parable of 


the repressed English girl’s yielding to the , 


tropics, in Balanchine’s torrid Brazilian ballet, 
“Where the Nuts Come From,” at the end of 
the first act. Her ballet training enables her to 
keep up with Bolger’s fastest steps; and she does 
the genteelest and most innocent disinvestiture 
since Mary Martin’s in Leave It to Me. Her 
delivery of the song on a jealousy theme, “The 
Woman in Charley’s Room,” is’ engaging. And 
in the fetching Victorian costumes which David 
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Ffolkes has put on her she is the answer to an 
Oxford undergraduate’s prayer as a “Commem 
Ball” partner. 

The supporting roles are capitally done. 
Horace Cooper, in cutaway and top-hat, is a riot 
as the testy Mr. Spettigue in full pursuit of the 
Brazilian millions that go with Charley’s aunt; 
his love scenes with Bolger in disguise are the 
broadest burlesque of Victorian middle-aged 
romance. Jane Lawrence is a gorgeous and 
opulent figure as the real aunt. Doretta Morrow, 
as Amy’s chum, and Byron Palmer, as Charley’s 
roommate, do full justice to the hit song, “My 
Darling, My Darling.” 

As for the show-stopper, “Once in Love With 
Amy,” Bolger conducts the audience in the en- 
cores and reprises of the song—and by this point 
in the show the listeners are so thoroughly in 





For a Victorian girl just off the boat in Brazil, 
Allyn McLerie is doing all right. 


the vaudeville mood that Bolger’s turn in front 
of the curtain seems perfectly in keeping. (Be- 
sides, Abbott needs this breather for elaborate 
costume changes by cast and chorus!) 

This is one Broadway musical that could stand 
transplanting to the college and civic theatre 
circuit. Maybe it won’t last as long as its parent 
work. In straight play form, Charley’s Aunt is 
always being performed somewhere in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. But it’s better with music 
and dancing. 


Brush Up Your Shakespeare 


To guarantee Shakespeare a long run on 
Broadway, disguise him. Play him with lyrics 
and music by Cole Porter, first having Sam and 
Bella Spewack do a fast rewrite on that old re- 
write hand, Mr. W. S., telescoping his crudest, 
knockabout farce, The Taming of the Shrew, 





Harold Lang and Lisa Kirk, singing “Tom, 
Dick or Harry,” hit song in Kiss Me, Kate. 





into a one-hour show. Tell them to save the 
lustiest bits, and fix up some neat counterpoint 
by having Petruchio tame his Kate backstage as 
well as on—only turn the stage around for the 
modern plot. 

It sounds simple. But Kiss Me, Kate, the 
musical at the Century Theatre which carries 
out this recipe, is about as artful a job of con. 
trivance as has hit Broadway in a long time. It 
uses every trick in the revue and musical comedy | 


“book, with a few ribs at operetta thrown in; and | 


it has a pair of amiable gunmen straight out 
of Damon Runyon, with composite Brooklyn. | 
Bowery-Jersey accents, who make Shakespeare's 
clowns and bumpkins look like pikers. 

Cole Porter’s tunes and lyrics, which set the 
moods, highlight character, and advance thie 
action, are made to order to be put across the 
footlights, but are also among the subtlest and 
funniest verses he has turned out, full of triple- 
jointed rhymes and fast, allusive insinuendos. 

Lisa Kirk, who is both the Shakespearean 
Bianca and the sophisticated Cole Porter type in 
the modern plot, sings three of the hit songs: 
“Tom, Dick or Harry,” “Why Can’t You Be- 
have,” and the delightfully brazen “Always True 
to You (In My Fashion)”—surely destined for 
the sultry night-club singers. 

Alfred Drake struts his stuff as Petruchio with 
“I’ve Come to Wive It Wealthily in Padua,” 
and the two gunmen kid the life out of the 
Shakespeare culture cult in the song “Brush Up 
Your Shakespeare.” 

Russell Bennett’s witty and artful orchestra- 
tions set off Cole Porter’s melodies and rhythms 
admirably. Like Charley’s Aunt, Shakespearean 


farce is better with music. 




























(Left to right) Charles Wood, Edwin Clay, 
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With the Dance Bands 


IXIELAND jazz was paying off. After 

thirty years, and countless momentary re- 

vivals, two-beat purveyors were being 
sought by Sunday-only concert ops and veddy- 
veddy bistros alike. Even Time 
magazine recognized that Louis 
Armstrong was here to stay. 

Which didn’t stop progressive- 
ism’s climb to the top, nor stay the 
musical hand of goateed bopsters. 
And, of course, mickey still made 
millions. 
Even Jules Stein had to admit 

things were looking up. 
East. Benny Goodman dropped 
MCA in March and was signed, 
verbally, by Joe Glaser’s ABC 
agency. Benny plans a summer 
jaunt to Europe, playing Paris on 
June 17. BG preferred an indi- 
vidual to an agency. . . . Pianist 
Earl Hines still plans to organize his own band 
(probably 12 pieces) this summer. Joe Glaser 
will handle. . . . Ray Eberle ork disbanded. . . . 
New disc, Spotlite, will retail at 44c per copy. 
... Shea’s Buffalo Theatre has resumed live-show 
policy. Set are Louis Prima, April 21, for one 
week, and Sammy Kaye, May Il. . . . MCA 
booking Glen Gray’s new band, which includes 
several familiar sidemen. Cork O’Keefe still 
handling the Smoke-Ringer. 
- Bassist Chubby Jackson debuted a 13-piece 
unit in NYC, at the Royal Roost and elsewhere. 
Crew will “get music back to the people, where 
it belongs.” Jackson hired three comedians 
holding fake horns, for novelty work. Chub 
wants to merge a musical revue and dance band, 
and adds: “I have two idols, Charlie Chaplin 
and Charlie Parker. Both create great emotions. 
I want to combine both.” Willard Alexander 
will book. . . . Clarinetist Peewee Russell has 
formed a trio; will play at the Back Room (rear 
of the Reviera Bar in NYC’s Greenwich Village), 
will run the spot, as well as play in it, with 
pianist Art Hodes. 
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Glen Island Casino will open for the summer 
season with Claude Thornhill’s band, June 3, 
and with a local band, May 20. The 88er will 
be in for three weeks. . . . Charlie Barnet into 
Gotham’s Paramount Theatre April 
20. . . . Boppers Conte Candoli 
(trumpet), and Boots Mussulli 
(alto) have joined Charlie Ven- 
tura’s great combo. . . . Ray Con- 
niff (arranger for Harry James, 
Artie Shaw) has been rehearsing 
a 12-piece band. . . . Tex Beneke 
band set for four midsummer 
weeks at the Astor Roof, followed 
by two stanzas at a Gotham thea- 
tre, and a fall opening at the Cafe 
Rouge, Hotel Statler. . . . Jerry 
Wald’s progressive unit has been 
inked by Columbia Records. GAC 
books Wald. . . . Likewise, Bridge- 
port pacted Artie Shaw to cut for 
the red label’s pop and masterworks departments. 
Dates will be made with a Gramercy Five-type 
combo, and a big band, both pick-ups. . . . Forth- 
coming main stem revue will utilize bop and 
progressive music in its pit band. 

Pianist George Shearing recorded 
for Discovery, but signed by MGM. 
. - « » Mercur’s Music Bar (Pitts- 
burgh) hit by $50,000 blaze... . 
Interesting that 58 U. S. bands 
grossed over $200,000 (per band, 
that is) in 1948; 57 bands grossed 
over $100,000, and 142 grossed 
under $100,000. . . . Bostonian Nat 
Pierce (ex-Clinton pianist) organiz- 
ing a modern 16-piece band in the 
Bean City. . . . Ben Ribble ork 
holds at NYC’s Broadway Hofbrau 
indefinitely. . . . Count Basie to 
GAC. . . . Musicraft discery has 
been angling for fresh capital. . . .Claude Thorn- 
hill now waxing for RCA. .. . Sy Oliver is 
another new Decca musical director. . . . Pianist 
Milt Buckner (ex-Hampton), built a big band, 
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will cut for MGM, is booked by Billy Shaw. 

Dizzy Gillespie into Manhattan’s Royal Roost 
June 2, for six weeks. Charlie Ventura set for 
the Roost, Labor Day. . . . Johnny Long didn’t 
sign with Signature, was negotiating with other 
platterys..... Phil Spitalny’s all-girl unit inked 
for a future opening at NYC’s Strand Theatre. 
Joe Glaser’s ABC office handles Phil. A portent 
of bookings to come? . 
Brooks reorganized, with Joe Glaser at the helm; 
a 13-piece ork. . . . George Towne band signed 
by Regent Records. . . . Philly’s Elate Club, Inc., 
has been taken over by Jimmy Toppi, Sr. Ball- 
room will continue operations, at least through- 
out this season. . . . Bop City opened in cellar 
quarters of the former NYC Harem nitery, under 
a ten-year lease. Owner Ralph Watkins, who 
also steers the Royal Roost, will book the spot 
himself; feature more bop there and less at the 
Roost. . . . Loew circuit has set band packages 
for flick houses which have been minus stage 
presentations. Tour thus far includes NYC, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Washington, Canton and 
Waterbury. . . . Pianist Frankie Carle’s ork is 


- being booked as a package with the Mills 


Brothers. 

Jose Curbelo ork holds at NYC’s 
China Doll through June 29. In July, 
Curbelo opens at the West End 
Casino, Deal N. J... . Ray Anthony 
ork into the Vogue Terrace, McKees- 
port, Pa., May 16, for one week.... 
Manhattan’s Clique Club dropped 
bop for girlies. Spot’s op, Irving 
Alexander, claimed attractions’ prices 
were too high. ... New Cafe Society 
owners Lou Lewis and Max Mansch 
(Sheridan Square spot), will run 
place along established lines. Barney 
Josephson, now in Europe, may sell 
the Cafe Society Uptown building 
when he returns. . . . Sidney Bechet quartet into ~~ 
NYC’s Jimmy Ryan’s, indefinitely....Guy Lom-_~ 
bardo playing concerts, too; one-nighters and © ~ 
locations. . . . Boston drummer Mickey Palmer 






..- Trumpeter Randy — 5 








big band to play the Onset Casino- 
fin June. Palmer’s unit records for the 
bel. . . . Bean Town’s Fred Petti to pro- 
fe concerts at Boston’s Symphony Hall, using 
Mames. ... Arranger Budd Johnson joined Ma- 
chito’s band. . . . Another new waxery, Peak, in 


= NYC. ... Capitol Songs pubbing a “Be-Bop 


Method,” by Van Alexander. . . . Saxophonist 
Ben Ventura, brother of Charlie, has formed his 
own band. . . . Hal Curtis ork completes its two- 
year contract, May 7, at the Carlton Club, Am- 
bridge, Pa. . . . Burden Lake Casino, up-state 
New York ballroom, opened its ninth season in 
March, using names. . . . Local 802 seeking new 
headquarters. Its current lease expires Septem- 
ber 1. Local may erect its own new building. ... 
Senny Dunham, fed-up with “bad business con- 
ditions on the road,” threatened to disband. 


South. Johnny Leighton ork into Savannah’s 
DeSoto Hotel, indefinitely. . . . Buddy Ryland’s 
17-piece co-op band (Nacogdoches, Texas), seek- 
ing an agent, effective June 1. . . . Joe Glaser 
setting up an ABC branch in Houston or Dallas. 
Bobby Phillips will head the office. . .. King Cole 
Trio set for a string of Southern one-nighters, 
May 26-June 17... . New American Legion 
ballroom opened in Lenoir, N. C.; is using 
names. . . . Three members of Richard (Tuff) 
Green’s Rocketeers were killed in a band-bus 
accident near Memphis. 


Midwest. Wella Gallez re-signed through June 
at Kaycee’s Stubb’s Gillham Plaza. . . . Dizzy 
Gillespie into Chicago’s Blue Note, May 2, for 
two weeks. . . . Larry Barrett organized a new 
big band in Iowa City, Iowa. . . . In Milwaukee, 


with a complete policy change promised. . . . 
Minnesota’s Governor L. D. Youngdahl trying 
to change nitery closing hours to midnight, week 
days, and 1:00 A. M. Saturdays. . . . North 
Dakota Legislature mulled a press-time bill pro- 
hibiting live music in any place where liquor is 
sold. . . . Jimmy Featherstone ork pacted by 
Tower Records. 


The Skyline Club, Fort Worth, shuttered. ... 
The Casino, Quincy, Ill., which burned two 
years ago, reopened April 17. Bob Christ, its 
op, will use semi-names. . . . Steve Dunning has 
joined McConkey’s cocktail and band depart- 
ment. . . . Double Feature Disks signed violinist 
Eddie South. ... Bruce Dybvig band reorganized 
in Minneapolis. . . . Violinist Hal Otis signed 
with Joe Glaser, and with Bullet Records. .. . 
King Records pacted pianist Mary Lou Williams, 
the George Hudson ork, and trumpeter Henry 
Glover. ... Dick Haughton unit presenting pro- 
gressive concerts throughout Kansas. . . . Ex- 
Kenton trumpeter Ray Wetzel formed his own 
combo in Columbus, Ohio. .. . Cincinnati’s Albee 
Theatre set Guy Lombardo for May 19... . Three 
new Detroit niterys opened: The Falcon, east-side 
spot, seems promising. Motor City’s Tropical 
Show Bar heading jazz’ way. 


CHICAGO: Woody Herman lost drummer 
Don Lamond to Harry James; was rumored seek- 
ing Shadow Wilson for the tub spot. Herd also 
dropped Jack Simms, adding Stan Fishelson and 
Bart Varsalona. . . . Nob Hill, operated by Chi- 
cago op Al Fenston, may become the Midwest’s 
Royal Roost. . . . Louis Armstrong set for the 


Jimmy Fazio’s Towne Room using -rhumbas, 


north-side Club Silhouette in August. . . . Frankie ; 


Masters held over at the Stevens Hotel’s Boule- 
vard Room. . . . George Dixon band celebrated 
thrée years at the Grove Circle Inn on April 29, 
. . - Dick Jurgens into the Aragon ballroom 
April 17, with Tommy Carlyn opening at the 
Trianon, April 19, ... Sherman Hayes disbanded 
due to illness. . . . Violinist Leon Abbey holds 
at Harry’s Lounge. 


Three Loop spots finally dropped jazz entirely: 
Capitol Lounge, the Brass Rail, and the Band 
Box. . . . Jimmy Featherstone ork holds at the 
Melody Mill ballroom (Chicago). . . . Milwau- 
kee’s Showboat folded. New Stage Door op, 
Bill Sloane, will continue a jazz policy, while it 
pays... . Two Windy City spots, Music Bowl 
and Rag Doll, folded. Jack Peretz sold his 
Bowl interest to Bernie Miller and Jack Rizzo, 
and filed bankruptcy petition for losses at the 
Doll. Miller and Rizzo hinted the Bowl might 
reopen April 15, with Barnet, Louis Jordan, 
Charlie Parker, Calloway, and Basie slated. . . . 
New north-side Chicago nitery, the Hi-Note, 
doing great. 


Chicago’s Beige Room (Pershing Hotel), 
being helped by jock Al Benson, features bop. . . . 
Regal Theatre (Chicago) has set Illinois Jacquet 
and Hot Lips Page for May 6, with Louis Jordan 
on deck July 1, and Woody Herman June 17.... 
Lenny Herman band into the Congress Hotel’s 
Glass Hat (Chicago), May 2. . . . Accordionist 
Dick Contino into the breezy town’s Oriental 
Theatre April 28, for three weeks. . . . Cornetist 
Doc Evans set for twelve weeks at Chicago's 

(Continued on page thirty) 








VE-ALOID PEARL 
” Ol- Star” STANDS’ 


Custom Built by Ve Lor’s 


The “All-Star” is the perfect portable stand for your 
A com- 


band ... whether on the road or on location. 
fortable 25 inches high by 20 inches wide 
when open, it folds flat in an instant to 
an easily handled 114 inches. “All-Star” 
stands are lightweight and compact. 


Ve Lor stands, sturdily built of selected 
plywood and rich-looking Ve-Aloid Pearl, 
can be made to fit your requirements... 
speedily and inexpensively. 

**‘We Build As You Wish’’ 







“Patented 


559 KINGS 


Your choice of RED PEARL, WHITE PEARL 
with wooden cut-out names, initials or symbols. 
guaranteed washable and warranted not to chip. 










and BLUE PEARL 
Ve-Aloid stands are 


At your dealer or write direct to Dept. 1-4 
for samples and additional information. 
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The French Horn in Our Orchestras 





In collecting material for the present article the writer is 
indebted to solo French horn players James Stagliano, Frank 
Brouk, Arthur Berv, James Chambers and Mason Jones, respec- 
tively of the Boston, Cleveland, N. B. C., New York and Phila- 
delphia orchestras. Each of these individuals in a personal inter- 
view generously elaborated on points concerned in his own ex- 
perience, observations gained through years of playing in major 
symphony orchestras and teaching. All five illustrated by their 
attitude the fraternal feeling which exists. among horn players, 
their high regard for one another as experts on this, one of the 
most difficult instruments in the orchestra. None with whom I 
spoke has attained such ripe years as to invest him with the title 
of “dean of horn players,” but it is interesting to note James 
Stagliano was engaged by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra in 
1928 at the tender age of sixteen and served in the St. Lous, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and Cleveland orchestras previous to his 
present engagement in the Boston Symphony. Arthur Berv 
(N. B. C.) was engaged by the Philadelphia Orchestra at the 
same age. James Chambers began his career with Stokowski’s 
Youth Orchestra. Mason Jones at nineteen became a member 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, in which group he has been em- 
ployed for ten years. Frank Brouk played with the Indianapolis 
and Rochester Symphony Orchestras before joining the Cleve- 
land Orchestra—hH. S. 











HEN SIEGFRIED’S horn call sounds out clear and strong over 

an orchestra a-murmur with forest sounds; when, remote and 

magical, the “horns of elfland” herald a world of fantasy; when 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream Nocturne emerges serene 
through orchestral ripplings—do not for a moment think those four (or 
more) players sitting up there behind their circular shiny instruments— 
the French horn is sometimes aligned with the brass, sometimes with the 
woodwinds—are basking in the beauty of their tones. They are not bask- 
ing. They are sweating. They are wondering if that ice-water they 
drank ten minutes before is going to queer that opening note in Oberon. 
If they shouldn’t have eaten that steak after rather than before the con- 
cert. If they hadn’t practiced too much that day and tired their lips. 
If they hadn’t practiced too little and lost their embouchure. If that 
fortissimo attack isn’t going to spoil their playing in the piano passage. 
If they are going to overblow the Eulenspiegel motif as a reaction from 
the pianissimo. If their buddies in the horn section can be depended on 
or if they have eaten steaks or drunk ice-water or practiced too much or 
too little. 

Improvements in the French horn have by no means improved the 
lot of the player. Of course now he does not have to carry around that 
bagful of shiny crooks, such as used to clank against his shins in the 
old days, doesn’t have to slip them onto his arm at concert and slide them 
off one by one as the program progresses. All he trundles about now is 
an extra mouthpiece, very small—the smallest of any, in fact, in the or- 
chestra. And of course that problem-child of his—his horn. 


ON’T think the problem consists, either, in just keeping that horn 
polished and cleaned—in not dropping or denting it, or in seeing 
it isn’t freezing cold or sun-baked at concert-time (either would put 

the tone off). The real problem has to do with the horn’s inner self—its 
soul, so to speak. For the French horn doesn’t, for all its improvements, 
play an even scale. The player has to humor it in its weak spots, has to 
avoid breaks. And it can make a mighty nasty sound if it is improperly 
muted. 

About that muting business . . . 

Mutes can be ‘bought at the store in great variety, made of wood, 
cardboard, metal, papier maché, et cetera, et cetera. Each has its special 
tonal characteristics. Each has special passages to interpret. But just be- 
cause mutes are so specialized they don’t quite fill the bill. Most players 
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prefer the more adjustable and versatile way of muting their horns, that 
is, by inserting their right hand in the bell (their left is occupied with 
fingering). This, according to the way they hold the hand (1) softens 
or makes louder the tones, (2) raises or lowers, by at least a semitone, 
the pitch, (3) gets those recalcitrant notes into scale-line, (4) gives, when 
the bell is almost completely sealed and the player blowing softly, the 
quality of remoteness, and (5) obtains, when the bell is altogether sealed 
—well, almost altogether—and the player still blowing hard, a nasal 


quality not exactly delightful but often useful (see Till Eulenspiegel’s ° 


Merry Pranks). Besides all this, the hand steadies the instrument. 


F it is a problem child in the practice room, the French horn develops 
a real neurosis when lined up with its fellows on the concert platform. 
French horns have a tendency to stand out even when they should 

blend in. Horn players—there. must be four in every symphony orchestra 
—have to learn to work together with the persistency and selflessness of 
ants. They must imagine they are a football team and interweave har- 
monies the way backfield men pass the ball. They must imagine they are 
a squad of firemen and make the hose—excuse me, melody—draw out a 
smooth length. They must imagine they are pats of glowing paint on an 
easel and not spread themselves on too thick. 

In this cooperative foursome, the “Ist” and “3rd” horns take the 
high passages, and the “2nd” and “4th” horns the low. Just like belong- 
ing to the Episcopalian clergy, you're either “high” or “low” and, once 
so, you usually stay that way for life. . 

Even “double horn” players stick to the high and low categories. 
Double horns are horns that are so constructed with two sections of pipes 
that they can shift gears, so to speak—pass, like the man of flying trapeze 
fame, with the greatest of ease back and forth between high and low 
ranges. The shift is made by the left thumb pressing down a lever or 
key (this behind the outside row of three finger keys) thus diverting the 
horn from the F channel (warm, velvety, and therefore better in low 
registers) to the B-flat channel (brilliant and therefore better in high 
registers). Such a double horn goes: «om (6 


——— 
v — 
yo 
Solo horn players, by which we mean those who in orchestras are assigned 
the outstanding passages, use the double horn (rather than the ordinary 
single-valve horn) since it is more versatile, can cover more ground. 

Sometimes it is just too versatile for the player’s stamina and he 
wishes the horn were still back in the days when it was simply that— 
a ram’s horn with a hole in the pointed end, capable of sounding one 
nice, clear tone with no fingering, no tonguing and no breaks. He wishes 
this when he has to play the Mendelssohn Nocturne right after a Strauss 
Eulenspiegel theme, and then top that off with a Stravinsky Firebird 
arpeggio. To make his lot at least endurable the custom has arisen for 
syfinphony orchestras to employ alternates or assistants, especially at the 
first or solo horn desks. Some orchestras—Boston’s and Dallas’s, for in- 
stance—have alternates for each of the four horn player desks—eight horn 
players in all. 

So now we have our French horn section exuding serenity in Weber’s 
Der Freischiitz Overture, registering exuberance in Strauss’ Don Juan, 
snarling defiance in Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony, and crying alarm in 
Dukas’ Sorcerer’s Apprentice. We say we have them. That is more than 
the conductor can say. Hard to get and hard to keep, horn players are 
the cherished darlings of their conductors. And, once a conductor has 
four good horn players, he adopts every wile to keep them, even to mak- 
ing them the highest paid members of his orchestra. 

But, since men who have had the tenacity to perfect themselves on 
this more-than-ordinary difficult instrument are by no means fiy-by-night- 
ers, we have the situation of horn players, once they are established in 
their symphony orchestras, continuing for over a quarter of a century in 
cne orchestra, as did that solo horn player of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the venerable Anton Horner, who, incidentally, is said to have been also 
the teacher of more than half of the French horn players in our country’s 














greatest orchestras. In this age of quick turnover and instability of pur- 


pose, it is a record worthy of citation both for him and for his many pupils. 
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Tehaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, y aa “ 
2nd movement, ist theme. Lge i. 
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DALLAS SYMPHONY: Carol Rodgers, Imogene Sloan, Michael Glass, Angelo 
Vegna, Harold Yelton, Christian Woehr, Clyde E. Miller, Lester Salomon, 


VANCOUVER SYMPHONY: George Kilpin, TORONTO PHILHARMONIC: F. B. Vopni, Mary Barrow, 
Reginald Cox, Ronnie Atkinson, Robert Creech. Reginald Barrow, Clifford Spearing, Kenneth Godwin. 


ow 


— French Horn Player 


We’ve had to omit titles of players (1st horn, 2nd horn, 
in.the group pictures because of lack of space. 





Frank Brouk 
CLEVELAND 


Mason Jones 
PHILADELPHIA 
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CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA: Charles Bliabolil, Erwin Miersch, Ernani Angelucci, 
Martin Morris, Frank Brouk, Roy Waa’. 






Sante Chambers 
NEW YORK 
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(Above) LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC: Odolindo Peris#i/ 


} ' 4 if Gale Robinson, Sune Johnson, Joseph Eger, Attilio De Palma (Abo 
vk a 





INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY: Myron C. Barber, Harry (Below) N. Y. PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY: R. W, Taylof, 
Michels, Philip Huffman, Frederick Schmitt, Charles Yancich. M. Fischer, Wm. Namen, James Chambers, J. Singer, L. Ricch 


(Belo 


Villiam F. Sabitini 
.FRANCISCO 





Nocturne, from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night's Dream.” 


James rh 
BOSTON % J 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA: Herbert Pierson, Clarence Mayer, 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY: Vincent Capasso, Hilbert 
Charles Lannutti. Ward O. Fearn, Mason Jones, A. A. Tomei. 


Mosher, M. J. Kuhn, J. L. Pierce, Verne V.-.Reynolds. 


Major Symphonies 


Namé$.on group pictures are in the usual order, left to right. 
individual pictures are of solo horn players in their orchestras. 
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Frederick Se i 
INDIANAPOLS 


The “Till” theme, from Strauss’ 
“Till Eulenspiegel.” 
ae a ay a 
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Clifford Spearin " 
TORONTO 
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Arthur Berv. 
NBC SYMPHO)N 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY: Paul Binstock, 
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Waldemar €, Lindel: Willa Mustbe. NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: Harry Berv, Jack Berv, 


Arthur Berv. 


Ginesio Lecce — 
BUFFALO — 
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(Above) BUFFALO PHILHARMONIC: Herbert Flummerfeldt, 
Fred Holcomb, Stanley Levine, Ginesio Lecce. 


DETROIT SYMPHONY: Seated: K. Shultz, L. Patterson, 
Standing: W. Brown, T. Evans, W. Darling, F. Balaam. 


(Below) SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY: Otto Lucas, 

Robert Hare, Ralph Leidy, Maxwell Saibel. | 

Philip Farkas — 
CHICAGO 
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dring for the Horn 





By JOSEPH BRAUNSTEIN 


Born in Vienna and educated at the Vienna Univer- 
sity, Dr. Braunstein has devoted his life to Beethoven 
research. Before coming to this country in 1940, he 
was violist in various major symphony orchestras of 
Europe. He became an American citizen im 1945. 





HE DIFFERENT families forming the orchestra in Haydn’s day 

did not stand on an equal footing. Whereas woodwinds and strings 

enjoyed full freedom of movement in producing chromatic scales 
through three octaves, the members of the brass section, horn and trumpet, 
were restricted to the tones of the harmonic series. A horn with the 
fundamental tone C had the following tones available: 


ba sos —_ Z ote - ebataS to 2>2hD 
tess — i mab 4 i % 


Within the compass of three octaves there were, strictly speaking, only 
eleven usable tones, because 7, 11, 13, and 14 are not in perfect tune with 
our tempered scale: 7 and 14 are lower than our B-flat; 11 is higher than 
our F but lower than F-sharp; and 13 is too high to be taken as A-flat 
and also too low for A. Strangely enough, J. S. Bach and his contempo- 
raries used 11 for F as well as for F-sharp, and 13 for A. Musicians and 
audiences of those days were apparently tolerant in matters of pitch. 


DISCOVERY OF STOPPED TONES 


But in 1753, three years after Bach died, Anton Joseph Hampel, a 
member of the Dresden: orchestra from 1738 on, made a discovery which 
remedied the horn situation substantially and expanded the Lebensraum 
of the instrument greatly. In the history of the horn Hampel assumed 
the role of a Columbus, for he set out to test a mute and discovered the 
so-called stopped tones which enable the player 

(1) to correct the four “discordant” tones 7, 11, 13, and 14 to produce 

A, F, and A-flat; 

(2) to lower nearly the entire harmonic series by a semitone; and 

' (3) to lower some of the natural tones by almost a whole tone. 

_ These manipulations gave the horn a chromatic scale compassing two 
octaves and a fifth, but its individual tones could not be produced with 
the same timbre and intensity. Some of these tones were dull and others 
too high, difficult and even bac. Charles M. Widor, summing up the 
horn situation in the mid-eighteenth century, in his excellent Technique 
of the Modern Orchestra (1904), says: “Everywhere gaps, dangerous 
clefts, inequalities. Below the seventh natural tone there were not even 
two tones of the same quality forming the interval of a second.” 


In spite of these shortcomings the stopped tones were effectively 
exploited by horn virtuosos. The discovery of the stopping, and Hampel’s 
improvement of the detachable crooks which made a quick change of 
key possible, fell in the decade which preceded the emergence of Haydn 
as symphonist and Gluck’s reform of opera. Nevertheless these important 
technical improvements did not bring about a radical change in the horn 
setting which would have affected the entire orchestral picture. On the 
contrary, Haydn and Mozart generally refrained from sounding stopped 
tones and used them chiefly for correcting the four “discordant” notes of 
the harmonic series. 

The technical limitations of the instrument had an impact upon the 
musical thinking of the epoch. Haydn and Mozart knew very well that 
the technical deficiencies could be conquered by virtuosos. Both wrote 
horn concertos. But they would none the less have found it incompatible 
with their artistic principles to assign to the horn thematic importance 
permanently, or to treat this instrument like the viola in the string quartet. 
In their last symphonies the horn participates in the thematic develop- 
ment only to a moderate degree. Hence, for their purposes, the harmonic 
Series proved in most cases sufficient. 
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from Haydn to Strauss 
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Witness, for instance, Haydn’s last symphony in D major, where ~ 
only one stopped tone was used. Five fingers suffice to count the stopped 
tones in “The Creation” as well as in “The Seasons.” But there is an 
interesting case in the Symphony No. 31 of 1763. It called for four horns 
and was nicknamed “With the Horn Call” or “At the Hunting Place.” 
We do not know the circumstances surrounding this composition, which 
must be regarded as an extravaganza. No doubt Haydn had then. three 
good horn players and one virtuoso at his disposal, because the first horn 
(in D) has to climb up to the 20th natural tone—which is unique in 
symphonic literature. We find a somewhat similar case in Mozart’s - 















































Idomeneo, where in an aria pervaded by concerto elements five stopped vi 
tones are demanded—which, except for the horn concertos, is the maxi- | his 
mum Mozart ever required in one piece or movement. There are only # wh 
two stopped tones in the G minor and one in the E-flat Symphony, only Syr 


one in the entire Magic Flute and two in the voluminous Don Giovanni 
score. The limitations and disadvantages of the natural horn never inter- 
fered with Haydn’s and Mozart’s artistic aims. Both accepted the given 
situation as a natural and unalterable one which would by no means 
restrain their creative powers and hamper their artistic intentions. 
According to Widor, “Neither Handel and Mozart earlier nor Bee- 
thoven and Weber later would have dreamed of the possibility that the 
trumpet would some time sound semitones in chromatic succession and 
the horn run fluently through the entire scale.” Beethoven had to accept 
the horn situation and cope with it, like his predecessors whose paths he 
closely followed. There is, if the correction of the “discordant” natural 
tones is ruled out, no stopped tone in the First Symphony; in the piano 
concertos in C major, C minor, G major; in the Violin Concerto; or even 
in the Leonora Overture No. 3. The Second, Fourth, and Sixth Sym- 
phonies need only one, and the Fifth, two. Be 
On the other hand, in the Eroica Beethoven came seriously to grips 
for the first time with the deficiency of the horn. Secondary and accom- 
panying voices participated also in the thematic development and assumed 





greater importance. This brought the horn more sharply into focus, and h 
the use of stopped tones was a logical consequénce. To the traditional ni 
two horns Beethoven added a third one, the upper voice to an imaginary a 
fourth horn. Yor 
Another interesting case where Beethoven deliberately crossed the i. 


tonal boundaries of the natural horn can be studied in the great aria of 


















Leonora in Fidelio. Here are three horns employed in a manner which Stok 

requires excellent players even in the age of the valve horn, especially on 
for the scale: at A, 
Horn in E of th 
high! 
seriot 

° eo ° ° o.-e 

This passage, containing several bad and dull stopped tones, is a most 
: ame Abo Say ers C 
telling example of a difficult situation imposed upon Beethoven by the ate 


deficiency of the horn. The natural and stopped tones produced by thé * ine 
horn in this aria form an almost complete chromatic scale compassing ioe 


more than two octaves. It was the most progressive horn setting prior a 
*Recli ; ase 
to Weber, Meyerbeer, and“Berlioz, not only technically, but also from the they 
poetic or dramatic aspect. The first part of the aria displays the tender ing p 
and poetic character of the horn, but in the Allegro it becomes the symbol work. 


of heroism and determination; and in its vigorous drive up to the 16th ings 


natural tone, the final scale foreshadows Siegfried’s horn call. P.P. 
INVENTION OF THE VALVE HORN a 

In 1815 news of the invention of the valve horn was published in 53 * 

the Leipzig Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung. A certain Blihmel, a se 


musician hailing from Prussian Silesia, is said to have built a horn with 
two valves in 1813 and to have sold it to Heinrich Stolzel, a fellow coun- 
tryman. Stolzel, after having quickly obtained a patent from the Prussian 
government, presented himself as the inventor to the musical world. The 
news of the invention spread to Paris, where D. P. Dupont brought the 
horn with two valves on the market and secured a patent for five years. 
It found influential propagandists in the horn virtuoso and teacher, Emile 
Meifred (1791-1867), and his younger colleague, Eduard Constantin Lewy 
(1796-1846), who went to Vienna as first hornist of the Court Opera in 
1822. There he easily secured the engagement of his younger brother, 
Joseph Rudolf, likewise an excellent horn player. 

The invention did not meet with the general approval among musi- 
cians. After 1815, when it became publicly known, Beethoven wrote no 
purely orchestral work. The only compositions in which the knowledge’ 
of the valve horn made itself to any degree felt are the Missa Solemnis 
and the Ninth Symphony. The Missa shows stopped tones in abundance, 

(Continued on page twenty-eight) 
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~ Busman’s Holiday 


players are inveterate poker and chess play- 

ers; and report has it that various of them 
are, in their alter egos, book-binders, stamp- 
collectors, watch-makers, photographers. But 
this writer finds of particular interest the hobby 
which certain of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra members have carried to 


l’ IS AN axiom that symphony orchestra 


DOCK—WASHINGTON MARKET 
—Michael de Stefano 


the point actually of forming a club centered 
around it, a hobby moreover related in a curious 
way to their music-making. I refer to the New 
York Philharmonic Painters Club. Composed 
of some fifteen instrumentalists, this group has 
recently, with the encouragement of Leopold 
Stokowski, who is himself deeply interested in 
art, put on a painting exhibit in their club-room 
at Carnegie Hall, in which twenty-four paintings 
of thirteen artist-musicians were displayed, all 
highly individualistic, all creditable products of 
serious craftsmen. 


The idea of a Philharmonic-Symphony Paint- 
ers Club had its inception a few years ago when 
several members of the orchestra became more 
than casually interested in art. Their conversa- 
tions led them to aiding each other in the pur- 
chase of paints, brushes and canvases. Soon 
they were coaching each other in the art of paint- 
ing pictures by friendly criticism of each others’ 
works. When they all had a few finished paint- 
ings to their credit they styled themselves the 
P.P.G. These mysterious initials (standing for 
“Philharmonic Painters’ Guild”) created much 
discussion re the purpose of this “secret” so- 
ciety. But the efforts of these ardent hobbyists 
remained a purely private and personal affair 





SUMMER COTTAGES—Frank Gullino 
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All the accompanying photographs were 
taken by Leon Rudin, violinist, who joined 
the orchestra three years ago. 
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until Dr. Stokowski learned of their activities 
and decided to bring them out in the open, so to 
speak. It is interesting to note that the club 
now boasts of members of more than amateur 
rating. Some have painting classes of their own. 


Michael de Stefano, violinist, who was my 
guide at the exhibit, made the pursuit even 
more interesting by pointing out certain relation- 
ships he maintained existed between the paint- 
ers’ styles and the instruments they play. For 
instance, re H. Gomberg, who goes in for cobalt 
blues and vivid reds, he told me, “Just hear him 
play the oboe and you'll get the connection.” 
The water scene at night, before which we were 
standing, did indeed have an oboe player sere- 
nading on its banks, but de Stefano shrugged 
this off as inconsequential. It was a deeper re- 
lationship he referred to. I began to examine 
the pictures with shrewder eyes. Another of 
Gomberg’s paintings, also in chromatic colors, is 
entitled “Stone Quarry at Rockport, Massachu- 
setts.” Fred Zimmermann (bass) painted a 
clown (“Portrait of M. L.”) with a wry twist 
to his face and positive, forthright coloring. 
“Mohawk Lake,” with nostalgic overtones, is 
another of Zimmermann’s. Cellist M. Forstat 
contributed a still life, a torso of Venus promi- 
nent therein—doesn’t a torso somewhat resemble 
the cello’s shape, by the bye?—and a less Freud- 
ian slanted “Old Russian Sea Captain.” That 
he can afford time for this hobby is all the more 
remarkable since, besides being cellist in the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, he is con- 
ductor of the Westchester Symphony Orchestra. 





STONE QUARRY AT ROCKPORT, MASS. 
—H. Gomberg 


Violinist de Stefano depicts eloquently the 
pain-ridden faces of a mother and her child in 
“Madonna of the Oakies.” His “Dock—Wash- 
ington Market” is impressionistic, fluid, atmos- 
pheric. Did I hear someone draw a parallel be- 
tween this and the flowing tones of the violin? 

Violist Ray Sabinsky gives a water-color effect 
to his “Backyard Scene.” His “East River” has 
a like cast. William Lincer, principal violist of 
the Philharmonic, goes in for curious patterned 
paintings (see his “Linoleum Pattern”), suggest- 
ing a primitive trend. 

English hornist Michel Nazzi shows a ten- 
dency one may easily associate with his mellow 
instrument. His “Fleur de Lys” is a still life 
painted in the fashion of old nosegays, precise, 


MADONNA OF THE OAKIES 
—Michael de Stefano 


subdued. His “Old Barn” scene is meticulous 
down to the last leaf on the overhanging trees. 

Violinist Gullino in his “Snowbound Long 
Island” and his “Summer Cottages” shows a 
good sense of light and shadow, especially in the 
branches slanted across the roofs. 





MOHAWK LAKE—Fred Zimmermann 


The delicate etching, “F. L. Caballito,” is the 
work of the second horn, A. Namen. Assistant 
first cellist C. Stern’s “Portrait of Artist’s Child,” 
is a fine likeness, they tell me. His “Still Life” 
in the Matisse vein startles with its bright colors 
and its Oriental feeling. 


Leopold Busch of the violins has a quite am- 
bitious portrait of his wife, “Marie.” His “Late 
Autumn in Central Park” is perhaps a bit on 
the blurred side, but spontaneous and cheerful. 


So I made the rounds and was deeply im- 
pressed—impressed not’ because I discovered 
masterpieces among them. Impressed, rather, 
because, though these hobbyists are not primarily 
painters, not striving for a name along these 
lines at all, nor even for credit from any par- 
ticular quarter, they yet have elected to take 
brush in hand during their leisure hours and 
try to project on canvas a little of the beauty 
they see in the world around them. Impressed 
I was because this was their busman’s holiday, 
this their chosen release after hours of project- 
ing on another canvas—the concert auditorium 
of Carnegie Hall-~beauty of another sort, the 
works of Brahms and Wagner and Stravinsky. 


—H. J. 
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Selmer. 


ARTIE SHAW has played 
Selmer (Paris) Clarinets for 
many years. 


JIMMY ABATO, right, 
Selmer (Paris) alto saxo- 
phonist, is famous for his 
solo work with the New 
York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony. 
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made to help YOU play better! 


Ask the artists who have selected Selmer (Paris) Instruments— 
famous and popular bandsmen, leading symphonic musicians, 

and the steadily increasing number of school and private students. 
They all agree: With a Selmer, you realize your musical 
capabilities to the fullest. Try a Selmer at your dealer’s, today! 







































THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA is one of 
the world's greatest symphony orches- 
tras. The Clarinet Section, above, fea- 
tures Selmer (Paris) instruments: seated, 
Manvel C. Valerio (prin.) and Emil 
Arcieri; standing, Pasquale A. Cardillo, 
Attilio Poto. In the Trumpet Section, 
Marcel Lafosse and Roger Voisin, left, 
play the remarkable new Selmer (Paris) 
Trumpets in C. 








ILLINOIS JACQUET (above left) and 
FLIP PHILLIPS, outstanding tenor sax- 
ophone stylists, are both Selmer (Paris) 
artists. 


EDDIE HOWARD'S popular radio and 
recording orchestra features Selmer 
(Paris) Instruments: Norman Lee, Sidney 
H. Commings, Andrew Polich, Eddie 
Howard, Robert J. Copelli, John 
Jaworski. 
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Four Porta-Desks i: 
convenient carrying case 
$14.00 
West of Rockies 


New design, new strength, $14.60 
and easier to carry 


One man can 
“Carry a Band” 


One man easily carries 
, all the Porta-Desks 
needed for a 10-piece 
band! Packed in handy 
case that carries 4 
Porta-Desks. 


New compact design 


New, slimmer 
lines. New silver 
striping! Lower 
and more com- 
pact shape—but 
plenty of room 
for 350 double 
sheets of music. 





Doubly reinforced Easy to decorate 


Advertise your band on 


Crine your band. a New Sook. 


this smart, low-cost way with the NEW . 


Selmer 

















Give your band a lift and a quick 
new look this speedy, economical 
Porta-Desk way! Like leading 
name bands everywhere, you’ll like 
the eye-appeal of this improved 
desk by Selmer—lightweight yet 
sturdy, long-lasting, and priced 
right! 


Handsome blue “‘leatherette’’ fin- 
ish with flashy silver striping on 
front and sides. Music shelf holds 
350 double sheets in easiest-reading 
position. 

Check all the Porta-Desk features. 
Then let Porta-Desks give your 
band a new look! 








Note the tough, extra- Porta-Desks. Sides ex- 

durable, extra-strong cor- tend in front to permit 

rugoted structure...doubly insertion of card with = ea 
reinforced for long, eco- band name...or paint e - 

nomical service. and decorate the front as 
















NEW FREE CATALOG 


Drop a card in the mail today for the new 1949 
Selmer Show Book No. 14, showing all the newest 
and finest instrument 
accessories now on the 
Selmer Bandwagon. Your 
FREE copy is waiting for 
you. Address Dept. B-42. 
















meen. NEW Selmer PORTA-LIGHT 





A compact little light 
that fits on Porta-Desk 
or any flat-front stand. 
Mace of heavy metal, in 
attractive dark-brown 
finish. Complete with 8- 
ft. cord and bulb. Indi- 
vidually packaged. 
Only $2.25 














Selmer, Elkhart, Ind. 
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PropycTs FOR BETTER musi 


SpeedeX ToneX Mutes Runyon Magni-Tone 
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I NS TR UM. EN T 3 ToneX Pads ‘ ZS Goldentone 4 Clarion Crystal 


Plastic Reeds 


SpecdeX Selmer-Clark 
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AVAILABLE AT BETTER MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Y Over Federation Field 


By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 










FULFILLMENT 
How comes this sign of life along the 


bough 

That yesterday was dormant, naked, 
stark? 

What silent force was hidden there, 
what spark 

That yields to pulsing strains and 
wakens now! 

Are vibrant roots in sudden gladness 
moved 

To send their strength in upward cours- 
ing flow 

That buds, unfolding to the touch, may 
grow, 

And spring’s uwnreckoned might again 
be proved? 


No sudden whim, ephemeral and light, 

Has wrought the spring; ite triumph 
bears the mark 

Of long travail, of hoping in the dark, 

Of vision piercing through the wall of 


night. 

These buds are winter’s long, quiescent 
dream 

Pulfled, at last, in spring’s unchang- 
ing theme. 


—FLORENCE JANSSON. 


There is an ancient adage which 
admonishes, “Coming events cast 
their shadows before.” We have a 
certain event in mind in a Cali- 
fornia jurisdiction, toward which 
we are looking with anxious antici- 
pations. In such period of medita- 
tion we are looking forward to 


possible Golden Gate fruition. As 


we do so our vision centers on the 
following Associated Press dispatch: 


Frank Kramer, a California agricul- 
ture inspector, said the big freeze Jan- 
vary 4-6 was “the most disastrous in 
California history.” The state crop 
service chief estimated total crop losses, 
including 25 million dollars in the 
citrus industry, at nearly 100 million 
dollars, or about five per cent of the 
state’s two-billion-dollar crop. 

The average California temperature 
for the month was about 44 degrees. 
In the big freeze some fruit grove 
owners gave up smudging as useless. 
Three orchardists killed themselves. 
The suicides were blamed on their crop 
losses, 


We can appreciate the serious out- 
line of that picture. But we are con- 
scious of certain jittery forebodings 
on our own part. In case hospital 
emancipation puts the undertaking 
within the realm of possibility, the 
harrowing reflection comes to mind: 
Will Nebraska and Wyoming and 
Colorado snowbanks be sufficiently 
reduced from their mountainous 
proportions to make railway trans- 
portation possible? Will the Iowa 
corn-planting season be far enough 
advanced to make it possible for 
local secretaries and other delegates 
from the Hawkeye commonwealth 
to indulge in the fondly hoped-for 
venture? Will the usual airplane 
contingent have the courage to sail 


the unseen but chilling currents of 
the air in their official zeal to reach 
the desired locus in quo? 

Over and against these timorous 
misgivings comes this heart-warm- 
ing realization: California, San 
Francisco, Local 6 is the geographi- 
eal goal which will be animating 
the Federation mind. 

A state which can survive an 
earthquake as California was able 
to do in 1906 will by its very ex- 
ample quell fear in prospective visi- 
tors’ hearts. 

Any city which out of such wreck- 
age could effectuate complete civic 
rehabilitation in so short a space of 
time is an incentive toward courage. 

What official, delegate, or other 
attendant at the National Conven- 
tion of 1915 will ever forget the 
occasion which was then and there 
celebrated? Everyone was made to 
feel at home. Convention Hall fa- 
cilities were adequate. Hotel accom- 
modations were all that could be 
desired. Entertainment was com- 
plete and memorable. 

Therefore: 

All aboard for the Golden Gate! 

Get transportation before too late. 

Plenty to ‘hear and much to see. 

In your behalf we make this plea! 


Ordinarily we do not incorporate 
clippings from other press sheets 
which are personal to the regular 
contributor, but in view of coming 
events we are moved to modify the 
rule and include the following com- 
plimentary paragraph from the Feb- 
ruary issue of the San Francisco 
Musical News, from the pen of our 
abiding friend, A. Jack Haywood, 
secretary of Local 6: 

We have just got a line from our old 
friend and Honorary Executive Officer 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, Chauncey A. Weaver, that he 
hopes and expects to be with us at the 


Convention in June. It was at the Con- 
vention here in 1915 that he was first 
elected to the National Executive 
Board, and he has been a member of 
the Board ever since. 

He got a terrific fall last August and 
has been in hospital ever since, but is 
now up and around and looking for- 
ward to his trip here. He is eighty 
years old and has just retired from the 
practice of law. His articles in the 
International Musician have been 
greatly missed. He played “bassoon”! 
Of course, we understand that anyone 
with the “intestinal fortitude” to play 
bassoon must have tremendous vitality, 
but Chauncey is outstanding even 
under these conditions. We bid you 
welcome way ahead of time and know 
you will enjoy your visit with us. 

We deeply appreciate the kindly 
tone of the foregoing quotation. 
While our organs of locomotion do 
not function with the precision of 
earlier days, and while we would 
not think of trying to emulate the 
graceful nuances of the old-time 
waltz or the stately gyrations of the 
modern quadrille, our faith in time- 
ly recovery is exemplified in the fact 
that negotiations with the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany are already on file. Mean- 
while we are using a cane with as 
much grace as possible on the part 
of one to whom awkwardness is as 
natural as breathing. If we carry 
a cane at San Francisco, please look 
upon the act as a gesture of style 
rather than as a confession of de- 
crepit old age. 


In the old days we used to see in 
print, or hear quoted, the familiar 
lines: 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean 


bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air. 
























Manitowoc’s Marine Band, now on its second span of fifty years of 
service to the city and to the State of Wisconsin, recently presented 
twenty-five-year medals to three of its members, Charles Kirchen, Paul 
Unmus and Fred Kirchoff. Kirchen and Unmus were presented the 
medals by their respective fathers who have already attained the distinc- 


tion. The Marine band derived its name from its services to the armed 





forces in the past three wars in which the United States was involved. 
The Manitowoc Marine Band has appeared in every major city in the 
state as well as in many neighboring states. Twenty-four members have 
received the twenty-five-year medal. The director is Emil C. Sohrweide. 
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We sometimes recall those lines 





> Con- 

s first when we think of the isolation of 

cutive the band and orchestral bassoon. 

ber of However, Local 6 claims a bassoon- 
ist named Charles Sirard who has 

ge now arisen to the rank of principal 


bassoon player in the Detroit Sym- 





























or- 
eee phony Orchestra, and whose high- 
nt the grade work has recently called forth 
n the the following tribute from the 
been Detroit Times: . 
oon"! 
nyone It is his normal lot to work in rela- 
» play tive obscurity, sprinkling the tones of 
tality, his instrument like a pungent spice into 
even the mass of orchestral sound. However, 
1 you on December 2 he played the solo part 
know in two concertos for bassoon and or- 
. chestra with tremendous success. The 
| solo line calls upon the bassoon to run 
indly the gamut of its possibilities. Sirard 
ation. met the test magnificently. In fact, 
yn do while listening to him play we were 
on of obliged to expand considerably our im- 
vould pression of the bassoon’s gamut. Also, 
e the other portions of great beauty and dig- 
-time nity and Sirard’s sensitive, intelligent 
treatment of these passages provided a 
of the stirring revelation of the poignant, 
time- ethereal tonal beauty of which the 
> fact bassoon is capable. 
icago 
Com- 
fean- As a new national administration 
th as gets under way, let us indulge in a 
part glance at the magnitude of the man- 
is as power required to keep the wheels 
carry in motion: Executive Office of the 
look President, 892 people; Department 
style of State, 21,747; Department of the 
f de- Army, 401,972; National Military 
Establishment, 1,080; Department 
of the Navy, 346,581; Department 
of the Air Force (Continental 
ee in United States), 121,103; Post Office 
iliar Department, 498,415; Department of 
: Justice, 26,227; Department of 
poh or Labor, 3,382; Department of Com- 
merce, 40,935; Department of the 
blush Treasury, 90,416; Department of the 
Interior, 56,193; Department of 
esert Agriculture, 82,187; independent 
agencies, 36,304; Veterans Adminis- 
— tration, 196,858; Economic Co-Oper- 
ation Administration, 620. Smaller 
commissions, agencies, etc., we do 
not attempt to include. The official 
total is 2,090,554. 

And, so far as known, not a bas- 
soon player in the crowd. 

Of course, no matter what politi- 
cal complexion the administration 
might bear, the numerical pre- 
ponderance would be no different. 
We incorporate the facts for every 
citizen and taxpayer is under moral 
and financial obligation to know 
something of the workings of the 
vast machine which makes the fed- 
eral governmental wheels go round. 

Those inclined to chide Congress 
for being slow should bear in mind 
that deliberative bodies are not dis- 
posed to violate speed limits. 

It is predicted that the Nebraska, 
Colorado and Nevada snowbanks 
will be eliminated by the first of 
June. 

With election 30 one-sided, 

It is difficult to see, 

Why Congress finds it blooming hard 

For members to agree. 

From henceforth banquets you must 

avoid, 

With sweet stuff you’re already cloyed; 

Cheer up my soul—hum sweeter tunes; 
ned You are permitted to eat prunes! 
ed. 
the Some mighty problems never 
pan seem to reach a settled solution. For 
example, the Taylorville (Illinois) 
ide. Breeze-Courier brings to life the 
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following: “Did Stephen A. Douglas 
hold Lincoln’s hat during the lat- 
ter’s inaugural address?” Here we 
have it again: Historians have 
haggled; statesmen have debated; 
common people have surmised. And 
yet this tantalizing interrogation 
point dangles from time to time in 
the national forum. “Sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” an- 
other century may come and go be- 
fore a sepulchral quietude shall 
have brought the issue to a final 
close. Meanwhile we are personally 
content with the concluding obser- 
vation of the Taylorville paper: Re- 
gardless of the hat-holding contro- 
versy it is a matter of historic 
record that “Douglas was a loyal 
supporter of the Lincoln war-time 
administration.” 





It is with an extremely saddened 
heart that we are called upon to 
record the passing of our long abid- 
ing friend, Fay F. Bloss, at South 
Bend, Indiana, which occurred Sun- 
day, March 6—following an illness 
of several weeks. 

Born in Andover, New York, May 
26, 1887, Fay came to Elkhart, 
Indiana, thirty-three years ago. He 
was united in marriage with Mabel 
Reese, at Quincy, Illinois, in 1914. 
He leaves a daughter, Mrs. Royal 
Baske, and two grandchildren, of 
South Bend. 


Brother Bloss was director of the 
South Bend Federation of Musicians 
Band for ten years, and ranked high 
as an instrumental instructor. For 
some years he operated the Bloss 
band instrument establishment. He 
was a member of the faculty of the 
Main School of Music. He was a 
member of the South Bend Sym- 
phony Orchestra and of the Palace 
Theatre Orchestra. He served as 
secretary of Local 278, was secre- 
tary and treasurer of the State Fed- 
eration; was organizer of the 
Bremen, Indiana, Local 414, and its 
representative frequently in the 
national organization. 

Farewell to Fay Bloss! We shall 
miss his genial smile and his cordial 
handshake in those Federation 
circles where we were long accus- 
tomed to meet. 





Speaking of international epi- 
sodes; the stalling of Stalin is one 
of the most interesting. 





Beautiful snow! Ah, yes— 

How sad to see you go! 

And yet—on second thought, 

Your beauty comes to naught, 

As we behold the violets grow, 

And listen to the birds that sing, 

Their gladsome greeting to* returning 
Spring! 





One of the thrills of the 1915 
National Convention at San Fran- 
cisco was the trip up Mt. Tamalpias. 
The mountain height, the adjacent 
bay, the scenic grandeur between 
the going and returning points were 
unfading memories. 





The Saturday Evening Post de- 
clares, “There are forty different 
kinds of geese in the world.” This 
is less than we had imagined. 





San Francisco is the city, June 
6th is the opening date, and the 
Civic Auditorium is the locus in quo. 


ADDS TO FAME OF 
NAME WITH HIS NEW 
6-PIECE COMBO 


You’ve heard Paul 

Bascomb’s famous tenor 

sax with his brother Dud’s 

band, with Erskine Haw- 

kins, and on his recent 

record, “Sweet Georgia 

Brown.” Now you can hear 

him and his Buescher tenor 

with his own sizzling six- 

é piece combo. “I get a beau- 

tiful tone and speed from my Buescher tenor sax,” he reports. 

“It just can’t be beat.” Prove it yourself. Try a Buescher at 
your dealer's. 


BUESCHER 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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It takes a good man with a good horn to play the 
deliberately corny music of Spike Jones. City 
Slicker George Rock, a trumpet man of talent and 
experience, says: ‘Only the finest, most delicately 
responsive instrument will do for my type of work— 
and my Blessing has what it takes!"’ 







BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Your Blessing dealer is anxious to help you. Write 


i, same Soke Jones 
for his name and a copy of the new Blessing catalog. 


\ he BIANYALL 
DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., Inc. 


COOPER SQUARE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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CRAFTSMEN-MADE 


In Silver - Gold - Platinum 





EXPERT REPAIRS | 





Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, | 
New York 19, N. Y. | 

















MUSICIANS!! DOES 


NERVOUSNESS or STAGE FRIGHT 


stand between YOU and SUCCESS! 


Here at last is the ANSWER to your problem—a WONDERFUL METHOD that shows 

ou how to CONTROL YOUR NERVES. OVERCOME NERVOUSNESS and stage fright. 
Sresyiune to LICK your problem is contained in this short, easy-to-understand method. 
Nothing additional to buy. ‘oday for COMPLETE Method, Only $2.00 Postpaid. 


R-K PUBLICATIONS @ 3518 Pomeroy Ave. @ Los Angeles (33), Calif. 






























DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE'S 
Complete Course in Piano Tuning 
and Repairing 


KING ROSS 
HI-TONE 
MOUTHPIECE 
For Easy High Notes on Trombone 






LEARN AT HOME. FOR DETAILS 

















70-22 35th Avenue 
MARL BARTENBACH 
KING ROSS jackson Heights, N. ¥. Woot Swetis st, LAPA IND. 





















SCORING FOR THE FRENCH HORN 


(Continued from page twenty-two) 
and the fourth horn passage in the Adagio of the Ninth would indicate 
Beethoven had knowledge of the valve instrument used in Vienna by 
the Lewy brothers. 

Here we face a point which had been neglected in the Beethoven 


- literature and research. The younger Lewy, calling himself Lewy-Hoff- 


mann, became in the late thirties a member of the Dresden Court Opera, 
He played the difficult horn passage at the first rendition of the Ninth 
in Vienna, facing Beethoven in the conductor’s chair. He participated 
in the 1846 presentation that crowned Wagner’s conductorship in Dresden. 
And he lived long enough (1801-1881) to hear of the historic performance 
which his former chief conducted in Bayreuth in 1872, when the founda- 
tion of the Festival Theatre was laid. It stands to reason that Lewy- 
Hoffmann cultivated the memories of his Viennese days and his associa- 
tion with Beethoven. This renowned horn player is himself the source 
of the oral tradition which correlates the famous horn passage in the 
Ninth with Beethoven’s knowledge of the valve instrument. 

The only reference to this matter the present writer was able to find 
is made in Richard Hofmann’s most valuable Practical Treatise on Instru- 
mentation (English ed. 1897). Born in 1844, and having lived more than 
half a century in Leipzig, he had probably heard the story from Lewy- 
Hoffman himself. 

If we examine this passage stretching over seven bars: 

> 





+? ++ +47 er 444 a 


We will find that of the forty-three notes only thirteen (C and G, sound- 
ing E-flat and B-flat), could be produced as natural tones. Among the 
stopped notes is the false B-flat (which appears here as the second degree 
of the A-flat scale). F. A. Gevaert, the eminent Belgian musician and 
great scholar, states emphatically in his New Treatise on Instrumentation 
(1885): “It means really doing violence to our ears to try to introduce 
this false intonation as a regular step of the scale, since the player has no 
means to push the tone up to the pitch required by our musical feeling. 

The Lewy brothers certainly knew Schubert well. When they gave 
a benefit concert in 1826 at the Court Opera, they programmed an over- 
ture by Schubert. Rudolf Lewy participated in an all-Schubert program 
in 1827, the only concert Schubert was able to get arranged. His close 
relations to the Lewy brothers account for the horn setting of the “Night- 
song in the Forest” (1827), of the £-flat Mass (1828), and the C major 
Symphony (1828). Its beginning with the eight-bar horn solo for two 
is truly romantic. 

The classical composers treated the horn as the dramatist deals with 
those characters who in the course of events hold the spotlight for a while, 
although they are only episodical figures. The sustention of the horn 
sound as leading melody and too conspicuous middle voice was not in 
accordance with the classical symphonic or operatic style. This principle 
stemmed from the conditions of the instrument, and Beethoven as a revo- 
lutionary orchestral thinker-came seriously to grips with it. 

The romantic composers did not shy away from the sustention of 
the horn sound, and we find impressive examples of it in the scores of 
Weber. Beethoven, who admired Der Freischiitz, objected to the exces- 
sive employment of four horns in Euryanthe, contending that he would 
have to write for eight horns if Weber used four—and “where will we go 
then?” Weber no doubt knew the valve horn, and although its advan- 
tages and artistic possibilities left their imprint on his musical mind, he 
cbserved a realistic middle-of-the-road attitude by developing a manner 
of part-writing which could still be executed by natural horns. 

G. Rossini literally grew up with the horn, for his father was a horn 
player. Considering the prominent role he gives the horn in The Barber 
of Seville and The Thieving Magpie, we are led to assume that he either 
anticipated the invention of the valve instrument, or else wrote some deli- 
cate horn passages in a typical Rossinian “I-don’t-care” attitude. The 
horn quartet in the Semiramide overture, however, stretching over twenty 
bars, points unquestionably northwards beyond the Alps. It is reminiscent 
of Weber, and Semiramide was actually resented as German. But the 


‘sixteen-bar horn passage in William Tell shows forty-four stopped tones 


cut of ninety-six notes to be played in quickest tempo—and from this a 
few bars must be quoted: 





left its mark on the scores of Berlioz and Wagner. 
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It is evident that Berlioz and Meyerbeer reckoned with the valve horn, 
which was officially introduced into the orchestral apparatus associated 
with the style of grand opera by J. F. Halevy in La Juive (1835). Men- 
delssohn showed the distinct influence of the romantic conception of horn 
settings in his later scores. Witness the Nocturne from the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (1841), and the Scotch Symphony, the first performance 
of which in 1842 preceded the premieres of Rienzi and The Flying Dutch- 
man by only seven and ten months, respectively—and at that time the 
natural horn was definitély on the way out. 

In the horn setting of his first operas Wagner followed generally 
the trails blazed by Weber; but already in The Fairies there are passages 
pointing to the true Wagner; and Das Liebesverbot contains a chromatic 
scale from the 11th to the 16th note of the harmonic series. Wagner deep- 
ened his knowledge of the orchestra in Paris enormously. The practical 
result was the Rienzi score, where two valve horns are expressly de- 
manded. This practice is continued in the scores of The Flying Dutch- 
man and Tannhaeuser, while Lohengrin employs only valve instruments. 
Chromaticism made the use of the valve horn imperative for the Tann- 
hauser music, and Lohengrin shows eloquently Wagner’s mastery of the 
four-voice horn setting, a significant essential of the later works. Take, 
for instance, the third statement of the Grail melody. Here string-quartet 
part-writing is applied to the horn quartet, as witness the moving entry 
of the theme of the Wach auf Chorus in the prelude to the Third Act of 
Die Meistersinger. Note, too, the indescribable beauty of the E. major 
passage in the Third Act of Tristan, where the harmonic fluctuation 
reaches the E major tonality for the first time in the work: 





~—— ee” . 
Wagner prefaced the Tristan score with very interesting remarks on 

the valve horn, stressing the “decidedly great gain” to the horn players 
to study very carefully their parts in this score, in order to find out the 
proper use of the suitable keys and valves to meet all requirements of the 
rendition.” As a matter of fact, the valve horn is the decisive element 
in the development of Wagner’s individual orchestral style, which resulted 


in a regrouping of the instrumental forces. It became a vital factor in 
the symphonic working out of the themes and motives. In Die Meister- 
singer the horns enjoy only one long rest during Beckmesser’s serenade, 
and the physical requirements the players have to meet in uncut perform- 
ances are enormous. For these reasons it became customary in great Euro- 
pean opera houses to give the hornists the benefit of a changing shift; 
four played Acts I and II, and four the Third Act. To speak of the 
horn treatment in the Nibelungen score would require a special study, 
but one unique episode must be mentioned here: the canon-like passage for 
eight horns picturing daybreak, in the Second Act of Goetterdaemmerung. 

The introduction of the valve horn (together with the trumpet) is 
the most significant development in the evolution of the modern orchestra. 
It opened new territories and created a new balance of power in the con- 
cert of the orchestral forces. These great changes are most impressively 
reflected in many pages of Richard Strauss’ Heldenleben. One has only 
to think of the battle scene and of the overwhelming concentration in the 
fourteen-bar unison passage of the entire eight-horn section, reading: 
Horn in F 








Both natural horn and valve instrument seem to be symbolized in the 
familiar horn theme in Till Eulenspiegel. 








Here chromatic progression and harmonic series join happily—and per- 
haps this union is also one of Till’s merry pranks. 






CAPTIVATING THE CAPITAL CITY WITH 
HIS GREAT NEW BAND 


Keep your eye on Billy Burke 
and your ear tuned to his band. 
They're going places! — as thou- 
sands who have danced to his 
lilting music in Washington will 
tell you. And when you hear him, 
pay special attention to Billy's 
Buescher “400” alto and tenor 
sax playing that previously dis- 
tinguished his work with Jerry 
Wald and Louis Prima. Your own music career deserves 
a Buescher. Try one at your dealer's — soon! 
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BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Contents 
Taking A Chance On Love 
One O'Clock Jump The Wang Wang Bives 
Don't Be That Way Vibraphone Bives 
Stompin’ At The Sing, Sing, Sing 
The Darktown Strutters’ Ball Whispering 


Price $1.25 
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SYMPHONY PLAYERS 


ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Having Difficulty Making Symphony Connections? 


We notify you regularly of AUDITIONS and VACANCIES in all affiliated 
Symphony Orchestras throughout the country. . . 


. REGISTER NOW!!! 
For Applications, Write: 


SYMPHONY PLACEMENT BUREAU 
446 West 34th Street 


New York City 1, New York 
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With the Dance Bands 


(Continued from page eighteen) 


west-side Sky Club, starting June 1. , .. JATP 
unit into the Loop’s Blue Note through May 2. 
West. MCA building a novelty band around 
Ish Kabibble. . . . Vaughn Monroe will star in 
a Western flick, which starts shooting June or 
July. . . . Les Brown into L.A.’s Palladium 
May 3... . Henry Miller new GAC veepee, in 
charge of the agency’s Coast band department. ... 
Drummer Lee Young formed a 15-piece band in 
Hollywood. . . . Duke Ellington made a short 
- for U-I’s Will Cowan. .. . Victor Young scoring 
for Hal Wallis’ “Bitter Victory.” Likewise 
Johnny Green for Warners’ “Happy Times.” ... 
Tommy Dorsey brings Harry James to his Casino 
Gardens June 3, for six nights a week. . . . Fisher 
Conservatory of Music, in Hollywood, training 
musicians for film work. Trombonist Si Zentner 
on the faculty. . .. Benny Carter’s new big band 
in action. . . . Drummer Bing Crosby switched 
to CBS, effective next season. 

King Cole Trio now a quartet, having added 
ex-Kenton bongo drummer Jack Costanzo. . . . 
Stan Kenton vacationing in South America— 
for “maybe six months.” ...Slapsy Maxie’s, L.A, 
nitery, shuttered temporarily. . . . Duke Elling- 
ton denied he would disband in April for a short 
rest. The Duke’s legit Broadway musical may 
open this summer, and Ellington was mulling a 
pacting with GAC, . .. T-Bone Walker set for 
Lou Landry’s New Orleans Swing Club (S.F.) 
on July 7... . Screen star Dan Dailey may front 
a band, to be organized by his pianist, Johnny 
Scott. . .. Ike Carpenter released from his GAC 
contract. . . . Charlie Ventura holds at L.A.’s 
Empire Room through mid-May. . . . Pianist 


* Henry King’s ork into San Francisco’s Mark 


Hopkins, May 17, for six weeks. 


Ray Anthony band signed by Capitol Records. 

. » Discovery Records pacted Les Baxter trio. ... 
ABC dropped the Ike Carpenter-Hawthorne air- 
show. . . . Russ Morgan opens June 15 at L.A.’s 
Biltmore Hotel, for two years. . . . Trombonist 
Ted Veseley’s band at Hollywood’s Royal Roost. 

. Earle Spencer using four ex-Kenton side- 

men. ... The Los Angeles Shrine auditorium 
closed its doors to jazz concerts, charging patrons 
with “unruly order.” . . . Pianist Barclay Allen’s 
ork into Denver’s Elitch’s Garden, May 19, for 
four weeks. . . . Bill Weems joined GAC’s L.A. 
band department. . . . Carlos Gastel has with- 
drawn his managerial hand from the Empire 
Room, leaving Gene Norman in charge. + 
Louis Jordan 1 is starred in the flick “Look Out, 
Sister.” . . . Hal Pruden band holds at Seattle’s 
Olympic Hotel, indefinitely. . . . Dugan’s Cafe, 
Emeryville, Calif., burned to the ground. . 
Bernie Alper’s band on the stand at the newly 
reopened Corinthian Room, Adams Hotel, Mesa, 
Arizona. 


Canada. Vancouver maestro Archie Alexander 
to build a Bob Crosby-type band, for broadcasts 
and recording dates. Band to begin rehearsals 
in mid-May. Alexander has been in Scotland 
recently. . . . Maurice Jackson’s all-girl band 
toured eastern Canada in late February. 
Three top units in Kitchener, Ont., are those of 
Roy Schmidt, Willis (Tubby) Toles, and Owen 
Geiger. . . . Hal White trio holds at the El 
Morocco Cafe. 


Television. MCA and L.A.’s KLAC-TV have 
agreed to use MCA-produced shows on the sta- 
tion. KLAC may be bought by Warner Bros.... 





Sammy Kaye still peddling his “So You Want 
To Lead A Band” as a TV net package. . . . 
Dixielanders Kid Ory and Pete we doing a 
video stint on L.A.’s KLAC-TV. . Buddy 
Rogers bowed in over KLAC-TV, using ‘violinist 
Victor Arno’s quartet for backing. . . Red Ingle 
band featured on new Henry Morgan show 
(NBC-TV). . . . Tenorist Dave Harris’ combo 
gets a bit on KFI-TV’s “Television Talent Test” 
(L.A.). . . . CBS-TV’s “Adventures In Jazz” 
series moved to Friday nights, with Will Bradley 
the new conductor. . . . Trombonist Bobby 
Byrne set for WJZ-TV’s Thursday night “Club 


Seven.” 


Radio. Paul Weston will baton a new net airer 
this summer. . . . Guitarist Carmen Mastren’s 
unit playing the Morton Downey show, NBC, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. . . . Director 
Billy Mills has played the Fibber McGee show 
for eleven years. . . . Red Ingle also snagged an 
across-the-board NBC web shot, 9-9:30 A. M., 
EST. 


Miscellaneous Dates. Desi Arnaz at Chicago’s 
Chicago Theatre through May 5... . Eddy 
Arnold at Las Vegas’ El Rancho, May 11-24. ... 
Bill Chase holds at the Hill Top, Billings, Mont., 
until June 30. . . . Ted FioRito remains at the 
Beverly Hills Hotel, L.A., through May 23. . . 
Eric Haynes set at the Colgate Auditorium, 
Jersey City, N. J., until June 27. ... Bob Lang 
holds at Teen Town, Rochester, N. Y., until 
June 1... . Freddy Nagel ork at the Muchlebach 
Hotel, Kaycee, through May 10. . . . Leighton 
Noble sticks at L.A.’s Ambassador hostelry 
through May 26.... Orrin Tucker at the Balinese 
Club, Galveston, Texas, until May 3. 

—TED HALLOCK 
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reputation. 


Strings are right... 





and technical skill have produced strings that have 
never been duplicated. 


KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING 





ONLY KAPLAN GIVES YOU ALL SIX °° 


and Ukulele with that 


Strings for Violin, Viola, Cello, Harp, Bass, Guitar ad Red-O-Ray 
“unsurpassed quality” 
@ Tru-Strand 
if they’re MADE BY KAPLAN. \ 
® Miracle 
Since 1907— precision workmanship, experience Ween 


@ Tone Craft 


@ Supremo 








COMPLETE ARRANGING SERIES 

1. Dictionary of 7 Part Chords -:- 

3. Arranging | -:- 

6. Voicing by Acoustics -: 
Price of Each Book $1.00 

DR. MAURY DEUTSCH 


ivate, Group, Correspondence Instruction 





2. Musical Psychology 
4. Arranging II -:- 5. Arranging III 
- 7. Voice Leading—Instrumentation 














C. W. Blessing 


Elkhart, Indiana 











Pri 
153 West 57th St., New York City (Opposite Carnegie Hall). Circle 6-5568 
Repairing and Reconditioni yea SLY OR 
epairing ning 74 W. 50th ST. N.Y. 28, N.Y.C. FOR 


Your Instrument Like New by 
Factory Men Is Our Specialty 


SPECIAL PRICES ON REPAIR 


Pay Highest Prices for Used Instruments 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 


5 SOMETHING NEW 


For SAXOPHONE 


@ Three octave scaies ond chords 
@ Artwo octave range in any scale 


PRICE @ Twelve scales in every key 
$3.00 @ Fingerings above thigh F) 
A @ Unusvol chords 
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Contemporary American Chamber Music 


HAMBER MUSIC is the cherished child 
C of composers. Even though it may be 

less colorful by nature than its impressive 
relative, orchestral music, it nevertheless has a 
distinctive personality of its own. It is true the 
child is not destined to bow before large audi- 
ences, nor does it often travel far. It is quite 
possible it may never see the light of day in a 
publisher’s office. But those who have made 
the acquaintance of this special child are likely 
to become devoted to it. 

In America, chamber music represents a large 
portion of the musical family (that branch of it, 
to be sure, that stays away from barbers). One 
look at books and catalogues on the subject 
shows that an enormous amount of chamber 
music has been-written here. It bespeaks a wide 
variety of racial backgrounds, creeds, and tra- 
ditions. But at the same time it has developed 
during the past twenty-five years to the point 
where it has become a truly American offspring. 

It is not easy to put a finger on those qualities 
that make music “belong” here. From any 
approach it is difficult to generalize about con- 
temporary writing, because the picture is con- 
stantly changing, and we are crowded too close 
to it to get a clear perspective. Writers vary in 
their aims, and in their ways of expression, and 
the results are, widely divergent. However, 
chamber music reveals, perhaps better than any 
other type, certain characteristics and trends of 
American writing. 


Experimental Approach 


American composers have gone through a 
period of experimentation. They have tried 
their hands at new styles and forms, at poly- 
tonality, atonality, and complex rhythmic and 
melodic designs. Unusual scales, harmonies, and 
powerful dissonances have fascinated them. 
Under the spell of orchestral sound they have 
sought to bring to chamber music a wider range 
of colors and sonorities, and original instrumen- 
tal effects have been achieved, particularly by 
some of the master writers who have influenced 
the crowd. ‘These new resources have been 
handled with technical skill, which is in itself 
one of the qualities shared by many American 
writers. 

Those who are composing in the 1940’s have 
been able to profit by the experiments of the 
earlier groups who followed unconventional 
lines; Along with new directions which have 
developed there has also been a return to the 
order and clarity of eighteenth century music, a 
trend which is known as “neo-classicism.” There 
seems to be less adherence to fads or cults, and 
a new interest in individual expression. At its 
best, the chamber music being written here 
today reflects the desire to write well, according 
to the composer’s own ability and purpose, mak- 
ing use of those elements of music, both old and 
new, that can most effectively serve his own 
interest. 

As in all types of writing, there are certain 
key figures. Several European composers, who 
have come to America to live, have had a pro- 
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by Dorothy Cadzow 


found influence on American musical thought. 
Ernest Bloch, who has done much of his writ- 
ing in this country, is one of the master com- 
posers of chamber music. Arnold Schoenberg, 
whose experiments led to the development of 
the twelve-tone technique, continues to have a 
large following. Paul Hindemith evolved a type 
of writing based on “linear counterpoint,” and 
has been a strong figure in the neo-classic trend. 
Stravinsky’s chamber music shows his interest 





Leonard 
Sorkin and Joseph Stepansky, violins; George 
Sopkin, cello, and Sheppard Lehnhoff, viola. 


The Fine Arts Quartet of Chicago: 


in the abstract, and in classical form, as well as 
a highly individual use of instrumental color. 
Bela Bartok’s six string quartets mark him as 
one of the great figures in contemporary music. 
His power of expression, his rhythmic vitality, 
and his imaginative creation of new sonorities 
and effects for the instruments set him apart as 
a composer with a unique personal idiom. 


Key American Figures 


American composers during this period have 
also been writing with individuality in the field 
of chamber music. There are a number of 
American leaders, among them such men as 
Walter Piston, Roy Harris, Quincy Porter, 
Charles Ives, and Aaron Copland. And there 
are many others who either belong in the front 
ranks or are rapidly coming to the foreground. 
Piston exemplifies neo-classicism. His music has 
clarity and directness, and a fine sense of pro- 
portion. Roy Harris is an individualist who 
writes with vigor and rugged power. Quincy 
Porter’s music, while more conservative, shows 
a personal type of expression. Charles Ives was 
one of the early radicals who spoke in a language 
of his own, and he has had a strong influence. 
Aaron Copland’s chamber music represents an 
American trend away from elaboration toward 
a straightforward type of expression. The work 
of these men and of many of their fellow com- 
posers bears its own stamp, and could not be 
labeled as the product of any other country. 





Performance and Publication 


American composition has been encouraged 
and promoted by a number of organizations that 
have done much to further its cause. Not only 
have these groups stimulated creative work it- 
self, but they have built up public interest, and 
brought the music of native composers before 
a larger audience. 

One of these organizations, the Society for the 
Publication of American Music, was founded in 
1919 to issue chamber music and distribute it to 
musicians and music lovers who would perform 
it at home and in public. Membership fees en- 
title the subscriber to the compositions that are 
chosen for publication each year. Generally two 
works are brought out in a season, and both 
well-known and unknown composers have been 
represented. Since the sale of a new string quar- 
tet brought out by a regular publisher might be 
only twenty-five copies or less in the first year, 
the Society does a great service in its prompt 
distribution of several hundred copies. 


The League of Composers 


In 1923 the League of Composers was organ- 
ized to encourage and support the production 
of new and significant works. First perform- 
ances were not their sole aim, but rather the 
presentation of music of high calibre. Early in 
its career concerts of music by younger com- 


» posers, some of whom were entirely unknown, 


became part of their program. Frequently con- 
certs have been devoted entirely to American 
compositions. One of the outstanding activities 
of the League has been to commission works 
from American composers. Among these com- 
missions have been a number in the chamber 
music category. The League has also invited 
composers to write specifically for radio, and 
many chamber music programs have been broad- 
cast. 


NAACC 


Another group that has taken part in the pro- 
motion of American music is the National Asso- 
ciation for American Composers and Conduc- 
tors. In sixteen years it has presented works of 
531 American composers, and played over 1,600 
American compositions. Its concerts are open 
to the public, and are broadcast from Times Hall 
over WNYC. They are also recorded for re- 
broadcast overseas. Each season the Association 
awards the Henry Hadley medal and citations 
for distinguished service to American music. 


Composers’ Forum 


The Composers’ Forum takes into consider- 
ation the reactions of listeners to new works. 
Their aim is to bring the audience into contact 
with composers, thus removing the barrier be- 
tween “producer and consumer.” Only two 
composers are included on a program, which 
means that a fair amount of their work can be 
performed in an evening. The last third of the 
program is given over to a forum session, at 
which time the composer answers written ques- 
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tions that have been,turned in by the audience. * is being carried forward on a community basis 
A moderator leads the discussion thats follows. throughout the country. This program calls for 
The composer has a chance to find out what chamber music committees in each community 
the reaction of the audience is to his work, and to sponsor regularly scheduled chamber music 
the audience, on the other hand, becomes ac- concerts. At least one concert in,this series must 
quainted with the composer, and has an oppor- be given by a professional group, and at least 
tunity to question him about his music. The one contemporary American composition must 
Composers’ Forum has been in existence for be presented at each concert. In addition, the 
thirteen years, and its audience is steadily Federation has encouraged composition in this 
growing. field by an annual Young Composers Contest in 


The United States Section of the International Which all the works are of a chamber music 
Society for Contemporary Music was founded order. In many instances radio premieres have 
following an international festival of chamber been arranged for prize-winning works. 
music that was held in Salzburg. With the ex- The advancement of American music is one 
ception of the war years, international festivals of the stated purposes of Sigma Alpha Iota, a 
have been held annually sincc that time. In Women’s fraternal organization now in its 45th 
New York a Forum Group of the ISCM has Year. It has an ambitious program covering 
been organized by composers to acquaint mem- ™@4ny phases of musical activity. In December, 
ber-composers with the work of their Forum Pan Pipes,” official magazine of the fraternity, 
colleagues in informal meetings, and to present WS devoted largely to American music. This 
to the ISCM the most interesting compositions _'ssue served both as a stimulus to the fraternity’s 


of both Forum Group members and out-of-town college and alumnae groups, and as a tribute to 
creative and promotional phases of American 























































composers. : : : 
music. Sigma Alpha Iota has recently inaugu- 

, ; - rated a program of American music awards to 
National Federation of Music Clubs encourage American composers, and to assist in 


One of the largest and most active organiza- the understanding of these works by providing 
National Federation of Music Clubs, which has In the educational field the Music Educators 
of between 400,000 and 500,000. Besides their promote the performance and teaching of Amer- 


have 4 specific chamber music program which number of musicians in schools and colleges has 


Composer Title 





RE I a a a acssecclinibo’ 
ET MOU»; <icschaschcocsareosabiooesd Trio in D Minor for piano, violin, and violoncello............................... 
See, MUICIOUEOE on s.k.....-coscesccccassiece Serenade for String Quartet or “String Orchestra... occcccccceesceeses 
Barber, Samuel . a anew we String Quartet, Op. 11......................... 

Bauer, Marion _....Coneertino for Oboe, Clarinet, and String ‘Quartet, Opus 32b 

Bennett, Robert Russell a2 ial Dance Scherzo (flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon) 

Berger, Arthur -_Three Pieces for String Quartet : 

Bergsma, William cietetelinheien First Quartet .... ist sic atedlalieplakaandickidacsshaintssvewettaaiss 

BMergema, WAM ............cccccccses Second String Quartet 

Bloch, Ernest cccsssveveeeeeeeeelt bree Landscapes (string quartet). 

Bloch, Ernest 2 ..Second String Quartet ; 

Bowles, Paul Bae _....Seenes d’Anabase, pt. 3 (tenor, oboe, piano) 

Bowles, Paul ......Seenes d’Anabase, pt. 5... 

Branscombe, Gena Song, A Lute of Jade (piano and five instruments) 

Brant, Henry Variations for four instruments : “ 

Carpenter, John Alden ..Piano Quintet 

Carter, Elliott Suite for Quartet of Alto Saxophones 

Cazden, Norman String Quartet Op. 9 

Chadwick, George Whitefield Quartet (No. 4) in E Minor. ; 

Cole, Ulric .......... -e.u.....Quintet for piano, 2 violins, violin and cello 

Copland, Aaron Sextet for Clarinet, String Quartet and Piano EG se ee 
Copland, Aaron w . Vitebsk—violin, cello, piano : Ee ST 
Copland, Aaron Two Pieces for String Quartet ; Soe 
Cowell, Henry Quartet Pedantic a one yt aes 
Cowell, Henry Mosaic Quartet 

Crawford, Ruth ; String Quartet 

Creston, Paul Partita, flute, violin, strings o 

Dello Joio, Norman Chamber Work—fiute, clarinet, oboe, and string trio... 

Diamond, David Quintet for Flute, String Trio, and Piano 

Donovan, Richard iin zésenes Trio—violin, cello, piano... 

Dukelsky, Viadimir ..........:.. Three Pieces for Woodwinds and Piano 

Finney, Ross Lee died String Quartet in F Minor a 

Foss, Lukas PERRET OROEY a” String Quartet in G major 

Freed, Isadore Quartet for piano and strings 

Giannini, Vittorio i i a | aden si phadaaanadadbiobsabiarediaaapindiaechuades 

n, Richard Franko I PO cS Os 8 Sa pada albania cahadueuabiobbaneesianeoas 

Selomers Rubin . . .....Quartet for Piano, Violin, I oe ee 
Goossens, Bugene .............cccccccccee i aa LL in hi cel eenahiaan abapbebamhecabesss 
sy SS EY Three Pieces for a Concert (wind ensemble with piano and percussion). 
PURO - asevisvcvcscneuceetecsveesosees Two Sketches based on Indian Themes .0000000o00ooooo oc ccccccccccccccecesceeeceeeceeeees 














led to music-making by amateur groups on a 


larger scale than ever before. 


Performing Groups 

Of first importance to contemporary American 
music are the performing groups. The Inter. 
national Musician published in the November, 
1948, issue a comprehensive list of chamber 
music groups, which included not only the out- 
standing professional quartets who have made 
American music a part of their repertoire, but 
also many local organizations throughout the 
country. 


How to Locate Scores 


Since securing new music is often a problem, 
it is well to mention the American Music Center, 
which is situated in New York. It acts as a 
research and distributing center for American 
music, and maintains a library of scores, many 
of which are in manuscript form. 

The list of contemporary American chamber 
music which follows is far from all-inclusive and 
represents only some of the outstanding music 
in the field, available either through publishers 
or through the American Music Center. Much 


tions in the musical life of the country is the channels for.their study and performance. of the best American chamber music is still un- 


published, and for that reason some important 


clubs in all states, and an over-all membership National Conference has done a great deal to composers and compositions do not appear. 


However, the music included may perhaps serve 


service in awards, prizes, and scholarships, they ican music. Also, the training in increasing as a nucleus, with a promise that there is much 


more to be added in the next few years. 


Representative American Chamber Music 


Publisher Date 
BOOSCY-HAWKES ooo ieee cccccccccscsccsssscccsessccecees 1946 
...8ociety for the Publication of 

American Music Linibbaisesveltehanibes 1925 
es Te 2 de TS Sh ceceeasin 1929 
G. Schirmer, Inc. dee ceosces cd ohahetiiivbate 1936 
Arrow Press ....... bcd ies hedabbo cate 1939-43 


American Music Center 1* 
American Music,Center 1* 
... Society for the Publication of 


SI Behn sce Sande cocncicdectmscccens 1942 
Hargail Music Press sasudcancinceddiek tebesedicn 1944 
Carl Fischer, Inc. . et Acoust 1924 
en SS yee ee 1945 


New Music Publishers 
Cos Cob Press, Inc. 
Arthur P. Schmidt & Co. 


New Music Society of California ........... 1931 
jn. aR ear 1934 
Broadcast Music, Inc... 1942 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc................. 1936 
G. Schirmer ae, Sak 1902 
Society for the Publication of 

American Music canal ccudgused Siediedhstnuccel 1941 
Boosey-Hawkes » cals vestipnie ciiemaedeisee 1937 
Cos Cob Press fh aatsbadbtonstntodadvareeuazecel 1929 


Arrow Music Press 
American Music Center 1* 


New Music Publishers ................................. 1935 
New Music Publishers ccc eccecee. 1931 
American Music Center 1* 
Hargail Music Press . RMI ROOT erat oc 19438 
es re ee 1937 
Arrow Music Press ooo ococcccccccsccseseccosees 1937 
RN i nd a .1940 
Arrow Music Press, Inc... ...1935 
Society for the Publication of 
American Music ........... iso arch 
Society for the Publication of 
American Music .................. ss aetininla Coacctatab ea 1944 
Society for the Publication of 
rr eee ks he 1932 
I, RS go a 1944 


_G. Schirmer, Inc. 
Boosey-Hawkes 
Edward B. Marks Music Corp, 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 
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Date 
1946 


..1925 
..1929 

1936 
939-43 


..1942 
..1944 
..1924 
1945 


1931 
1934 
1942 
1936 
1902 


1941 
1937 
.1929 


1935 
1931 


1943 
1937 
1937 
1940 
1935 


1948 
1944 


1932 
1944 





Title 
eruenmberg, LOUIS ................s.cecgceacs 


Hanson, Howard ........ By 
CPM MU co 55 dice cva coer cdeads 


Harrison, Lou ..... 


Haubiel, Charles > OR assndeeharinepdladl 
Heilman, William Clifford .. 


Heller, James G. 


Hill, Edward Burlingame _. 


Hindemith, Paul ................... 


Howe, Mary 
Huss, H. H. 


Ives, Charles 


Ives, 


Jacobi, Frederick ................. 


Jacobi, Frederick 


Jacobi, Frederick ... 
James, | Re 
Jarecki, Tadeusz . 


Kerr, Harrison 
Kohs, Ellis B. 

Kubik, Gail : 
Lockwood, Normand 
Loeffler, Charles 


Luening, Otto 
Maganini, Quinto .... 
Mason, Daniel Gregory 
Mason, Daniel Gregory 


McBride, Robert 
McKay, George Frederick 
Moore, Douglas 


Penta, Wee 5.65. isccnle ais 


Piston, Walter 
Porter, Quincy 


Read, Gardner 


Reigger, Wallingford . RES 2 


Reigger, Wallingford . 
Reiser, Alois 


Robertson, Leroy 


Rogers, Bernard 


Sanders, Robert 

Schuman, William 
Schuman, William . : 
Search, Frederick Preston 


Sessions, Roger 
Shepherd, Arthur 


Sowerby, Leo 


Stevens, Halsey 


Taylor, Deems 


Thompson, Randall i Sa 
_..String Quartet $1 


Thomson, Virgil 
Van Vactor, David 


Verrall, John 


Wagenaar, Bernard . 
Wagenaar, Bernard 


Whithorne, Emerson . 


ng goa se ieee 


...Quintet for Flute and String Quartet 











Composer Publisher 
Four Diversions for String Quartets... (.5.0.)050o...ccccccuscscccctcasocsessncdatoossipscovsadectes Cos ‘Cob: Prem, Ine) § os 3 aa 1930 
String Quartet, Op. 23.000. <scotaicaptcckscs sd suliealste A esteem tteok ad tetas ented C. C. Birchard & Co. 
String Sextet .................:. Harold Flammer, Ine. ooo 1932 
Suite £2 for String Orchestra or ‘String Quartet. Merrymount Music Press 
Mumma — pita TPN ie. osc cess soo Sosckevncccccsonscinee es Composers Press, IMG. 000i. ooo. c.cccseccceseeseseees 1932 
Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. 0ooooe.o ooo cccccccccccceceecsseceeceeees Society for the Publication of 
Amierionm- Bima | ee a 1925 
... Free Aquatints for String Quartet: 23... Lee Society for the Publication of 
American Musto. j2)))5.i5 66s JSaiccse ecco 1929 
_. Sextet for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon, and piano, Op. 39............... Society for the Publication of 
Americus: Wwe se ics aie 1939 
String Quartet 5 Wk bebe sedi tas hove lewske wiv cans KA eben ack pga ee ne Associated Music Publishers ...................... 1943 
MERE TROCIG ONO itis ice nunc A Lee eee Society for the Publication of : 
American Music 
Quartet for Strings, Op.:3i im B melon... cc ee hae Society for the Publication of 
‘ American Music 
_.. Aeschylus and Sophocles for voice, string quartet, piano........................... ,..New Music Publications 000200000. . 1922 
Hallowe’en—String Quartet and Piamo. ooo. ccecccccccccscecccscesecccsescescseccesseee *Bonart Music Publications 
String Quartet based on Indian Themes ooo. oocoeccccccecsessecececeeeceeeeeeee Society for the Publication of 
A American Music Dey 1924 
String Quartet £2 PERE seo Apprats Metres eh oe ee Society for the Publication of 
American Music _._. oR 1933 
Hagiographa—String Quartet and Piamo ool ccccccccccceccestssececevers Arrow Press . 1939 
_ Quintet for Woodwinds ERAS oh en etn Pee Te Ft Carl Fischer, Inc. Siege Bick 
unreal Sar Bir mee, Ge. Fhe ee ee dee Society for the Publication of | 
American Music ee 1922 
Arrow Music Press _. 1937 


_... string Quartet 
_.. String Quartet 
Little Suite (fiute, 2 B-flat. clarinets) 


Informal Music Nos. 1 & 2 for String Quartet... eee. 


cides ee 
bs sigh isasassthasshbleaieea pene taeimeMieienes Eicies ta Hargail Music Press oo..3000.c6.cccescccessiessses LORE 


_American Music Center 1* 
Society for the Publication of 


Music for Four Stringed Instruments 





Minertemd Beers | ois a es 1923 
Fuguing Tune for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and horn... Associated Music Publishers, Inc... .... 1941 
Coban Rhapsody; On. $8.3. oe ee ee J. Fischer & Bro. 1929 
String Quartet on Negro Themes, Op. 19 Society for the Publication of — 
Aimer tenn: Manse oe ee Ee 1930 
Serenade for’ String Quartet,.O0; 81... eee ee Society for the Publication of 
MIMOCTCRT DEOEIG es ie 1934 
.Jam Session—flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, basSOOM o.oo... ..cccececceceeeeeeeeee Composers Press, IMC. ooooo0o..ooccccccecececeeeeseeees 1941 
...... Fantasy on a Western Folk-song—(10 instruments) ooo. eee Boosey-Hawkes 
..Quartet for Strings Bie NTL a BEN RAG RS Os Society for the Publication of 
Ammoricdin: Maete 3582 is es RS 1938 
Ro | oe 5 Se Pena MEN: Pak LoS eM ere. We cee, ORT ese) A Gos Gobi Prege:: Wits 8 os ee eee 1934 
Arrow Music Press oo. ina 1942 


_.... String Quartet £1, Op. 30 
“Duos for Three Woodwinds (flute, oboe, clarinet). cccccccccccccscsssssseeseese New Music Publishers 


String Quartet £2... 


String Quartet in E Minor... 


_.Lucrece (suite for string quartet) 
String Quartet #1 in D Minor... 


_..Sextet in F minor for Strings ee 





... Society for the Publication of 
American Music . 


Galaxy Music Corp. 
Arrow Music Press __. 


String Quartet £3 


a 
Suite for String Quariet, Op. 33.. 





Society for the Publication. of 


Quartet for Strings (E Minor) 
Amoriowa Mg ck 1920 


Quintet in D Minor for Piano and Strimgs ooo ccccccccccssecesssceceeseeeeeees Society for the Publication of 

American Music 
Soliloquy for flute amd stPimg Gumreet oan iaociiccccsccdsssiccsteccsedscccasscsncoscdlicceeeceash C. ©. Biveteee B00: = Sikes 1$22 
Quintet in 2 for: Brace. InatremenW........32:00650003 cd Lae Carl Fischer, Inc. 


Arrow Music Press 

Boosey-Hawkes ....... 

Society for the Publication of i 
Amertonsi Mae? 655i ait aI 1934 

Arrow Music Press 

Society for the Publication of 





String Quartet #3... 


nrtet. for Sirimegen Bm Te WMO ass ok..scccccdcscscucgosgdeen en Hae eat 
American Music .oooo0oooooooooccccccccceceesceeeeseees 1935 
Quartet for Strings; Seremade im G Major... ccccccccccccccsscsececsceecececeees Society for the Publication of 
: American Muslt (33:2)... ...:...cidbiaicates 1921 
Guintet for Flute, Piano and: Sttinee.......:::..055 Sis Sekt acc Society for the Publication of 
Atmoricat -MasIG= 5.666 Baie 1948 
J. Fischer and Bro. ...19386 


Carl Fischer, Inc. 
Arrow Music Press . 


Society for the Publication of 





Quintet for flute and strings... 


American Music ...... mass 1941 
tring Quartet $8 oo es a aaa ee ee es American Music Center 1* 
String Quartet $2 anzoduspdcocuheslnes sbdanogbalvanch ondbes beaPMceeievenaeceaa aieewed te ena’ Arrow Music Press 1931 
Siting Quartet Foi. 8. inh ee ee ie ees Society for the Publication of 
Agnertean GNC 1936 
Cos C60, Fee: A ee ee 1931 


Quartet for Strings, Op. 51 


*Distribution Center 
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Jam PIANO MEN! | ———=D R UMMERS= |S 

gn yer gg Fills, brag 2 ed make your own arrangements of ‘‘hot’’ breaks, 

ord Sym Is, emonstration 0... $1. the , obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 

oy -BOP PIANO! (3 Full Solos)................. $1.00 COVER YOUR DRUMS WITH THE NEW VE-ALOID PEARL tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
6 anUnATeeem Clee Pela) SHEE rr White Marine — Black — Red — Blue DANCE. ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
Shiite KITS FOR ALL DRUMS f and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 3 

All are authentic PROFESSIONAL styies. See Your Dealer or Write to other keys, suspensions, Pesan ens organ 

Money-Back Guarantee. No C.O.D. Orders. VE LORS ms DEPT. IM — 559 KINGS HIGHWAY points, color effects, swin 
L. GUPTILL (802) BROOKLYN 23, NEW YO) B F hs 235 338 Rast 1 19th on st. 
345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. Elmer B. Fuc. Brooklyn 28, N. Y¥, 





















































RAIN or SHINE 





18 THE ONLY PERFECT 
ALL-WEATHER STRING 


For 


CELLO 
BASS 





PATENTED MULTIPLE 
STEEL CORE INSURES 


*Perfect Tonality 
* Maximum Flexibility 
* Guaranteed Durability 


STANDARD FOR KAY BASSES 


V.2. Geuier Zo. 


BATTLE CREEK. MICHIGAN 
. World's Finest Strings Since 1890 


VIBRATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sax and Clarinet 


REEDS 


Made in France, and 
distinguished for 
their tonal brilliancy, 














VIBRATOR REEDS 
take the lead in 
superiority! 

* 


10 Different Strengths— 
From No. 1 Soft to 
No. §% Hard. 


+ 
Ask Your Dealer 
H. Chiron Co., Inc. 


1650 Broadway 
New York City 





Pat. 








MOUTHPIECES 
“BUILT-TO-FIT” 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


For TRUMPET, TROMBONE 


Fitted with utmost precision—Reasonably low 

INESTLY ADVERTISED! Made by 
the Old Master himself, who originated this 
system, developed it, and proved that “BUILT- 
TO-FIT” mouthpieces ARE the answer to most 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
AND PROOF ; 
HARRY L. JACOBS 


2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Gertrude Neidlinger, concert 
comedienne, of Montclair, New 
Jersey, gave an amusing program of 
“Musical Mishaps” at Times Hall in 
New York on March 19. With 
great good humor she kidded the 
studio-recital tradition, operatic af- 
fectations, lecture recitalists, over- 
athletic conductors, amateur glee 
clubs innocent of musical knowl- 
edge, squirmy members of the audi- 
ence, overripe sopranos with a demi- 
quaver, and any other squirrelly as- 
pects of the musical world .you can 
think of. She got her comedy by 
expert pantomime and very effective 
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ae 


ee 
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GERTRUDE NEIDLINGER 


“mugging,” as running comment on 
the arias, songs, and musical noises 
which she made. Her voice is an 
excellent one; in fact, much of the 
singing which she did with satiric 
intent was better than some of the 
concert efforts she was satirizing. 
Her patter, though some of it fetched 
a lot of laughs, could do with edit- 
ing. She talked more than she 
needed to; her acts are good enough 
so she should let the music and 





‘Soloists’ Symposium 


gtimacing speak for themselves. She 
was expertly accompanied by the 


- pianist, Oscar Haase, whose deadpan 


expression added to the fun. 





Rafael Mendez, at his concert with 
the San Diego Symphony Orchestra 
on April 22nd, registered the same 
success as he did in his solo appear- 
ance with the Denver Symphony 
Orchestra the month before. This 
trumpet virtuoso played “La Virgen 
de la Macarena,” traditional Span- 
ish song, as arranged by himself, and 
the Gypsy Dance from Carmen. His 
second group was made up of the 
Sarasate “Gypsy Airs” and the 
“Flight of the Bumble Bee.” 


Mr. Mendez was born in Mexico, 
the fifth child in a musical family of 
fifteen. At five he was an accom- 
plished trumpet player. When Pan- 
cho Villa arrived in the village in 
which the Mendez family lived he 
demanded entertainment, and the 
entire family turned out to provide 
it. So delighted was the conqueror 
with their performance that he made 
them his personal musicians. After 
the rest of the family was sent home 
Raphael remained with the colorful 
leader. 





In his thirteen appearances with 
seven major symphony orchestras 
during the season of 1948-49, Jacques 
Abram has enlarged the piano reper- 
toire by the introduction of Benja- 
min Britten’s Piano Concerto No. 1. 





Frances Magnes will appear as 
soloist with the National Orchestral 
Association on April 18th, this at 
Carnegie Hall in New York. She 
will also give two concerts at the 
Ojai Festival in May. 


News Nuggets 


Local 49, Hanover, Pennsylvania, 
is in receipt of a letter from John H. 
Paul, the director of a high school 
band of that city, in which he states, 
“Nothing could be said that would 
half express the enjoyment of the 
members of the Eichelberger Senior 
High School Band who attended 
the Marine Band Concert as guests 
of your loeal. The trip we made 
not only afforded the students an 
opportunity to hear good music, but 
it gave them an opportunity to ask 
questions about various instruments, 
about compositions they heard, and 
the techniques of performers. This 
gave me an opportunity to make a 
practical application of musical ap- 
preciation and study. I am certain 


that you have contributed greatly to 
the musical future of these people by 
sending them to this concert.” 





George Antheil’s Sixth Symphony, 
composed in 1948, was a recent event 
in the schedule of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, under Pierre 
Monteux. . 





The date for Music Week this 
year is May Ist to 8th, the keynote, 
“Music Strengthens Friendly Ties.” 
Its purpose is “to make the public 
more conscious of the value of music 
to the community and to the indi- 
vidual citizen, and to aid the prog- 
ress of musical education for young 
people ‘and adults.” 


SOLOS 


FAMOUS FRENCH 
COMPOSERS 


SELECTED FOR NATIONAL AND 
REGIONAL SCHOOL CONTESTS 


E-FLAT ALTO SAXOPHONE 





Premier Solo De Concours 
Solo De Concours 
Fantaisie Variee .. 
bst Contest Solo .. 
Capriccioso 
5th Contest Solo 


B-FLAT TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLOS 










_ 


ae Maury 


Premier Solo De Concert.....Combelle 5 1.0 
Ist Contest Sol0...........100----Andrieu 3 1.00 
2nd Sonata ............ Bach-Gateau 4 1.235 
COPCIIOIIGD 5 ini cansctnmsiniesiasinnsal Jeanjean 5 ] 
5th Contest Solo.... abel Maury 4 1.00 
oo aR ee Singelee 5 1.0 
* 
B-FLAT CORNET OR TRUMPET SOLOS 
NDI “cisstiicidssdaresnschcntoapicpees Jeanjean 4 5 
Etude De COmcours ..0........ccce0eees--- Petit 4 1.0 
Ist Contest Solo ........ .Andrieuw 4 1.00 
5th Contest Solo ........... vee Maury 4-5 1.00 
Choral and Variations ................ Delmas 4 1.00 
TROMBONE SOLO 
Allegro De Concert ...Cools 4 1.00 
BARITONE SOLOS 
Mlegro De Comcert............cccccceeeee: Cools 4 1.00 
Premier Solo De Concert......Combelle 5 1.00 
Etude De Comcours................cc00s0+ Petit 4 1.00 
FRENCH HORN SOLOS 
Fantaisie ..Gabelles 4 5 


MARIMBA OR XYLOPHONE SOLOS 


Fantasy on Yankee Doodle 
Vieuxtemps-Musser ....... spenpiesiing’” 
Fantasy on St. Patrick's Day 
Vieuxtemps-Musser o.n.....ccccseeseseerserene 5 
Fantasy on Arkansas Traveler. 
Vieuxtemps-Musser 
Chacone / 
The Yeoman’s Wedding 
PomiatOwski-Mussef  .........cccssssssseseneseee 


1.00 
1.00 





Durand-Musser 


1.00 

4 68 

3 A 
Spanish Dance No. 2 

Moszkowski-Musser ......cccocscccccsssserree 3 60 
Spanish Dance No. 5 

Moszkowski-Musser .........c.ccsceceseseeneee 4 60 


i Catalogue Sent on Request 





Free Instr 


ALFRED MUSIC C0., Inc. 


145 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC CUIDE 


* A classified and alphabetical list of the 
best and most popyler standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with 
Originai Keys & Starting Notes + Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
« Pages. 

% A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers’, 

% “Song Hits through the Years"... The 
Outstanding songs of each year, from_the' 
Gay-Nineties to the present day.’ 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY $1.00 






50c Edition Also Available 











HARPS ~ 


BOUGHT - SOLD - RENTED - REPAIRED 
. New Nylon Red or White aarp 

4 Strings; also Gut in Red 

White of all brands, 


LETTA’S HARP SHOP 





NICO 
6240 Ludlow St., Philadelphia 29, Pa. 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 





1919-1959 
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want to 
develop a 
modern 
new 
style? 


Ask for new free 
booklet, “Trumpet Styles“—= 
(published by the Martin Band 
instrument Company. It’s a 
record review and commentary 
On progressive jazz, bebop 
ond other modern + 
styles for trumpet 
‘and cornet players. 
Get your free 
copy, today! 









FREE “TRUMPET STYLES” 


booklet— for trumpet players 


See your Martin dealer, or write 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO., ELKHART, IND. 











Just Ott the Press 


SOMETHING BRAND NEW 


SWING DUETS 


FOR 
TRUMPETS, SAXOPHONES 
and CLARINETS 


SWING -QUARTETTES 


FOR 
WOODWINDS 


Macap Music Pub., Inc. 


220 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 18° N. Y. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND 
ENDORSEMENTS 














AL PORCINO 
featured with GENE KRUPA 
is a trumpet student of 


CHARLES COLIN 


Write, Wire or Phone for Information 
111-B WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 5-5167 


PIANO- BREAKS! 


ALSO ADAPTABLE FOR VIOLIN, TRUMPET, 
CLARINET, Etc. » Every month our Break Bulletin 
is full of clever arrangements for improvising 
extra choruses of theHit Parade tunes. Hot 
breaks, novel figures and boogie effects to fill in. 
Send 20 cents for latest copy. or $2 for 12 months. 
Mention if teacher 








THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studio B, P. O. Box 185, Wheaton, Illinois 








When Patronizing Our Advertisers, 
Mention the “International Musician” 


APRIL, 1949 





Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 





AMALGAMATION 


Local 38, White Plains-Portches- 
ter, N. Y., and Local 540, Mt. Vernon- 
New Rochelle, N. Y., have amalga- 
mated and are now known as Local 
No. 38, Musicians’ Association of 
Westchester County, New York. 


CHANGE OF TELEPHONE 
NUMBER 


The telephone number of the In- 
ternational Secretary - Treasurer’s 
office in Boston has been changed 
to Copley 7-4606. 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Town Tavern, Rochester, N. Y., is 
declared to be Forbidden Territory 
to all but members of Local 66, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Club Royale, Canton, Ohio, is de- 
clared to be Forbidden Territory to 
all but members of Local 111, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


REMOVE FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Fostoria Sportsmen Club, Wilson 
J. Hessey, president, Fostoria, Ohio. 
Vito’s Club 17, Rendham, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


All locals constituting the New 
England Conference of Musicians 
are hereby notified that the semi- 
annual meeting will be-held at the 
Northampton Hotel in Northampton, 
Mass., on April 24, 1949, at 11:00 
A. M. Delegates must register for 
hotel accommodations on or before 
April 15th with Raymond B. Black, 
Secretary of Local 220, 25 Madison 
Ave., Northampton, Mass., and 
locals must notify Secretary of the 
Conference William A. Smith, 84 
Jerome St., West Medford, Mass., 
as to the number and names of their 
delegates. 


WISCONSIN CONFERENCE 


The regular Spring Conference of 
the Wisconsin State Musicians’ As- 
sociation will be held in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, on Saturday evening, 
April 30th, and Sunday, May Ist, in 
the Raulf Hotel. Registration head- 
quarters will also be located at the 
same place. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Cliff Edwards (former member of 
Local 47, Los Angeles, Calif.). 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Local 50, St. Joseph, Mo.—Presi- 
dent, John R. Weaver, Sr., 402% 
Felix St. 

Local 194, Abbotsford, Wis.—Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Lucille Daellenbach, 
P. O. Box 237. 

Local 256, Birmingham, Ala.— 
Secretary, Charles M. Piske, 233-34 
Clark Bldg.. Birmingham 3, Ala. 

Local 262, Woonsocket, R. I.— 
President, Henri Devuyst, 43 Welles 
St. 

Local 267, Fulton, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Richard Gardner; Secretary, 
Joe Cortini, 210 Oneida St. 

Local 273, Fayetteville, Ark.— 
President, Thomas Kinser, Jr., 333 
South School St. 





PERFECTION 





i 
ret 
He 


rich tone and easy 
response backed by 







durability. The orange 
and black string box 
contains Gibson quality 
| for quality performance. 
ih 
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MEYER MOUTHPIECES 


ARE MADE FROM THE FINEST HARD RUBBER AVAILABLE 
PLUS UNSURPASSED WORKMANSHIP 
Alto and Tenor Mouthpieces come in three distinct Tone Chambers. 


Each chamber has its own individual length. to insure proper 
tuning. Pictured below are the three Tenor Mouthpieces (half size). 

























Small Chamber produces 
a brilliant, powerful and 
cutting quality; ideal for 
large. orchestras and 
stand-out solo work. 


Medium Chamber pro- 
duces a tone in between 
that of the large and the 
small chamber. It is the 


best for all-around work. 


FACINGS RUN FROM NUMBER 2 TO NUMBER 10, AND 
EACH OPENING COMES IN THREE DISTINCT LENGTHS 


Large Chamber produces 


a clear, mellow tone. We 
b . 


ber the so-called society 
work. 




























FOR REFACINGS 
AND 
CIRCULARS 
WRITE 
DIRECT TO US 














RAFAEL MENDEZ 
TRUMPET SOLOS 


Arranged by CHARLES KOFF for Trumpet’ 
with Piono Accompaniment 


NOW AVAILABLE! 
Mendelssohn Concerto - Zieguenerweisen - Bumble Bee 











Carmen (Dance Boheme) - Czardas - Lakme (Bell Song) RAFAEL MENDEZ 

Retell Price $1 ea, See Your Deoler or oes eevee 

Write RAFAEL MENDEZ TRUMPET SOLOS, 1418 Bentley Ave. a ae On 
Los Angeles 25, Colif. REQUEST. 




















NEW CUSTOM BUILT TODD STREAMLINERS 


Catch Ellington, Kenton, Herman, Lawrence, Spivak, James, 
Pastor. Is more proof necessary? Featherweight, everlasting 
aluminum construction. A joy go of a drag. Can't 
equalled in any respect—at an wice. That “stock” look 
costing you money—MODERNIZ how! 


Complete with Fibreboard Frent, $10.00; Plexiglass, $15.00 
GIB TODD 121s unac Roan, cHARLOTTE 3, N. C. 


is 
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Violinist, Teacher, Conductor Available 


hi d 


Who has held several important t and ting posts; outstanding pupils. 
Considerable European experience as "performer, etc. At present conducting 
symphony | series in midwestern city. Seeking greater opportunity. Highly 
@d by i t musicians. 

BOX Y, INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


39 DIVISION STREET, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
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Local 294, Lancaster, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, John H. Peifer, Jr., 1011 
Pleasure Road. 

Local 305, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
—Secretary, Ralph Webster, 515 
Grand Ave. 

Local 342, Charlotte, N. C.—Act- 
ing Secretary, M. G. Hazelrigg, 920 
West Trade St. 

Local 358, Livingston, Mont.— 
President, Garniel Koch, 118 South 
“G” St. 

Local 368, Reno, Nevada—Presi- 
dent, Art Kinney. 

Local 383, Ilion, N. Y.—President, 
Philip’ Salsburg, 47 Second Ave., 
Ilion, N. Y.; Secretary, Casler Snell, 
214 Fifth Ave., Frankfurt, N. Y. 

Local 409, Lewiston, Maine— 
President, Emile J. Beauparlant, 87 
Elm St. 

Local 
President, 29% 
Pine St. 

Local 498, Missoula, Mont.— 
President, Gene H. Price, 212 West 
Kent. 

Local 578, Michigan City, Ind.— 
President, John Gleason, 511 Thur- 
man Ave. 

Local 583, Westwood, Calif.— 
President, Alva (Kelly) Kilpatric, 
P. O. Box 1396. 

Local 618, Albuquerque, N. M.— 
President, Raymond Giles, 411 So. 
Nopal. 

Local 656, Minot, N. Dak.—Presi- 
dent, Dick Dickerson, 906 Fourth 
St., S. W.; Secretary, Marjorie Mc- 
Fall, 418 Second St., S. W. 

Local 682, Huntsville, Ont., Can.— 
Secretary, E. J. Terziano, 3 Susan 
St. 

Local 718, Montgomery, Ala. 
(colored)—Acting Secretary, Vance 
H. Humphries, 360% South Jackson 
St., Room 211, Montgomery 5, Ala. 

Local 784. Pontiac, Mich.—Secre- 
tary, William T. Dobyns, 20 Miller 
St. 
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457, Attleboro, Mass.— 


Kenneth Videta, 
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W. T. ARMSTRONG CO 
ELKHART, INDIANA 




















CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 

Local 581, Ventura, Calif.—Secre- 
tary, Frank W. Mahoney, P. O. Box 
505. 

Local 595, Vineland, N. J.—Secre- 
tary, Enrico Serra, 1070 Chestnut 
Ave. 

Local 661, Atlantic City, N. J.— 
President, Alfonso Porcelli, 716 At- 
lantic Ave. (4th floor); Secretary, 
Vincent E. Speciale, 716 .Atlantic 
Ave. (4th floor). f 

Local 770, Hagerstown, Md.—Sec- 
retary, Albert L. Baltzley, 1029 
Beechwood Drive. 


HI-SPEED 
ADJUSTING 


. 
BALL BEARING 


NEVER SLIP 
NEVER KINK 
MADE IN FIVE COLORS 
REO - BLACK 


WHITE - BLUE 
TRANSPARENT 


SPF ine 








AT All pot DEALERS 
OR ORDER DIRECT 

FIN-DERS 1259 4th AVENUE 

SAM DIEGO 1, CALIFORNIA 


CHANGE IN CONFERENCE 
OFFICERS 


California - Arizona - Nevada Con- 
ference — President, Castle Robin- 
son, P. O. Box 882, Merced, Calif. 

Connecticut State Conference— 
President, Sam Davey, R. F. D. No. 
2, Shelton, Conn.; Secretary, Harry 
L. Benson, 423 Orange St., New 
Haven 11, Conn. 
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DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians: 

Lakeview Gardens, and Clarence 
Radtke, Weyauwega, Wis., $80.00. 

Andy Sheets, Alameda, Calif., 


he 20 YEARS 


AMDLIF 














THAT STAY SOLD 


OW WALTON-THICACO 













$491.00. 
Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
operator, Catalina Island, Calif., 
$87.50. Save the EASY Way ... Buy YOUR 


Primrose Cafe, and John Fogarty, 
Louis Azrow, John Borcy, Joe S. 





Bonds Through PAYROLL Savings 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 








Brilliantone is the standard steel 
needle of the world. Its performance 
is consistently fine... its tone is al- 
ways clear and brilliant, Brilliantone 
has no peer in its field... and it’s 
yours for a song! Next time you're 
in your favorite record shop or 
music store, ask for a package of 
Brilliantone Needles, 


A Product of 





Famous for Fine Needles Since 1892 


H. W. ACTON CO., INC, 
$70 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
P< “ho 


, 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 

































SEER SCHOO Oth YEAR 

LOVED W ‘ re t 

NILES BRYANT SCHOOI 
11 Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. ( 













SENSATIONAG ACCORDION 
‘i WH) SHOWS CHART 





De 
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bass fi 
ing.maidtoining” Tom. 
STOCK 
DER IManhe Dea 
AROL MUSIC CHART CO. 
ROBOX 21 NA LEFFERTS STA.BROOKLYN 25,N.¥%. 


PIANISTS 
Sensational set of Chord Charts show 
hames, symbols, readings, treble, bass 
notations, 648 chord positions, 180 bass 
Positions. Essential to improvising, 
arranging, composing, teaching. Only 
$1.00. Order by mail! Stock limited. 

CAROL MUSIC COMPANY 
Box 21, Lefferts Sta., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
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Kaplan, Ann Marie Borcy, Los An- 
geles, Calif., $369.20. 

John Mitchell, San Diego, Calif., 
$415.00. 

Barbary Coast Club, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., $453.61. 

Ryan’s Restaurant, and Edw. F. 
Ryan, Hartford, Conn., $580.00. 

Otean View Cocktail Lounge, and 
“Pop” Brown, Hallandale, Florida, 
$175.00. 

Dan Habecker, Freeport, Illinois, 
$600.00. 

El Morocco Club, and V. O. Wells, 
Wichita, Kans., $200.00. 

Art Holiday, manager and owner, 
Studio Club, Wichita, Kans., $695.00. 

Paul Bacon Sports Enterprises, 
Inc., and Rollatorium, Jackson, 
Mich., $500.00. 

Starlite Inn, and Marty Britt, 
Meridian, Miss., $300.00. 

Famous Bar Restaurant, and 
Harry M. Turner, employer, Kansas 
City, Mo., $406.50. 

Fabyan Hotel, and James Zaks, 
owner, Fabyan, N. H., $2,553.00. 

Mardi Gras, and Joseph and Mar- 
garete Agostini, Atlantic City, N. J., 


$1,568.60. 

Piccadilly Club, and Clarence 
Hays, employer, Newark, N. J., 
$340.00. 

Eugene Rollison, Newark, N. J., 
$595.00. 

Garden Cocktail Lounge, and 
Joseph Ventimiglia, Paterson, N. J., 
$123.00. 

Central Bar & Grill, and Ted 
Johnson, owner, Ruidoso, New 
Mexico, $300.00. 

William J. Babner, and India 
House, Belmore, L. I., N. Y., no 


amount given. 

Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and Al- 
yert Santarpio, proprietor, Brooklyn, 
New York, no amount given. 

Apollo Bar, and Jesse Bruley, 
New York, N. Y., no amount given. 

Havana-Madrid Restaurant, New 
York, N. Y., $350.00. 

Nathan Newman, New York, N. Y., 
no amount given. 

Philip Rosen, owner and operator, 
Penthouse Restaurant, New York, 
N. Y., $537.35. 

Lesser Lodge, and Joseph and 
Sarah Lesser, operators, White Sul- 
pher Springs, N. Y., $3,394.82. 

Club Alexander, and Joe Alexan- 
employer, Columbus, Ohio, 


S. D. Mathews, Sandusky, Ohio, 
$275.00. 

La Casa Del Rio Music Publishing 
Co., and Don B. Owens, Jr., secre- 
tary, Toledo, Ohio, $75.00. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter King, Ever- 
son, Pa., $110.00. 

Stephen Hudik, Masontown, Pa., 
$84.00. 

Friendship League of America, 


and A. L. Nelson, Oil City, Pa., 
$850.00. 
Tannersville Inn, and Adolph 


Toffel, employer, Tannersville, Pa., 
$2,945.00. 

Villa Margherita, and Mr. Jen- 
nings, manager, and Mrs. Church, 
operator, Charleston, S. C., no 
amount given. 

Willard (Happy Bill) Balthazar, 
Watertown, S. Dak., $55.00. 

F. A. Florence, Jr., Fort Worth, 
Texas, $1,591.70. 

Town Club, and William A. White, 
owner and operator, Virginia Beach, 
Va., $449.00. 

Show Boat Cafe, and Nick Gen- 
tile and Vince Manianci, owners, 
Milwaukee, Wis., no amount given. 
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V. F. W., Tomah, Wis., $61.50. 
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R | C0 PRODUCTS 
6638 Santa Monica Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Calif. 





pon CCANGING ; | 
| LATIN- AMERICAN MUSIC 
authentically 


© Here’s what they say about this 
sensational book: 


TOM TIMOTHY, outstanding arranging 

. I believe this book to be 
most useful and timely and is an accu- 
rate guide to the proper technique for 
this type of music.” 


NORO MORALES, Top Rhumba Band 
. «1 owe the success of some 
of my best recordings to the fine ar- 
rangements of Carlos Diamante.” 


JOHN BARTEE, 
Arranger of Latin Music: 
would have saved me five years of pain- 
ful experience and research; it’s sensa- 
tional.” 


MACHITO, 


Music: “ . 








By Carlos Diamante 


$ 1.75 Postpaid 


Centents include: 


they play. 


of the following countries: 


MEXICO, COLOMBIA, SPAIN. 





teacher: 


Leader: 


“ 
. 


“« 


Order Direct From 


KING BRAND PUBLICATIONS, 1595 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


autho: 
e Carlos 


top-flight Somciors 


“ 
eee 


rity on Afro-Cuban 
e Diamante’s ar- 
rangements definitely prove that he is 
one of the few who know Afro-Cuban 
Rhythm.” 


® An explanation of typical rhythm instruments and the rhythms 


® Locating the Clave Beat (the basis of all Cuban Music). 
® Constructing Mambos and rhythmic variations in ‘‘Clave’’. 


© Typical arranging devices explained in detail, using both text 
and instrumental scores covering 29 of the more popular dances 


CUBA, BRAZIL, ARGENTINA, 
MARTINIQUE, PUERTO RICO, VENEZUELA, WEST INDIES, 


4 
‘ 
. 
7 
’ 


. 
4 
. 

















STICK CONTROL 

By George Lawrence Stone 
Conditioning Exercises for the 
Drummer $2.00 

DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 

Elementary and Advanced Double 
Drumming $2.00 
DODGE DRUM CHART 
Dictionary of Orchestral Drum 


ats 

MILITARY DRUM BEATS 
For the Drum COorps.......csccsssssessees $1.00 
Postpaid, Cash With Order 
GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
$1 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 








$ .75 
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| AVAILABLE AT. YOUR YORK DEALER ...oF write direct t0 | 








ORRIN TUCKER 


An outstanding sax 
artist like Albie “Pappy” 
Berg, for years a favorite 
Coast band leader and 
now with Orrin Tucker, 
naturally plays a Buescher. 
Two of them, in fact — 
129 baritone and “400” 
alto. “My model 129 baritone 
is truly outstanding,” says 
Pappy. “Intonation is perfect... 
withstands a terrific amount of 
punishment. The “400” alto per- 
forms perfectly under all condi- 
tions.” You owe it to your career to 
. try a Buescher — now! 























BAND INSTRUMENT CO. ma 
ELKHART, INDIANA 84 














Brown Derby, and Lawrence 
Huber, owner, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., $200.00. 

Empire Theatre, and Don Sleight, 
Glens Falls, N. Y., $200.00. 

New Orleans Restaurant, and 
Nick Gaston, proprietor, Washing- 


ton, D. C., $399.50. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Boston, Mass., Local 9—Frank 
Giordano, George J. Siegel. y 

Chicago, Ill, Local. 10—Frank 
Barbino, Edw. B. Straight, Anne 
Slack, E. Will Mayer, Hans Schmidt, 
Ralph Martone. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 4—Vic- 
toria Kerner. 

Dallas, Texas, Local 147—Janos 
Palfi. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—John C. 
Turner (Happy Jack). 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Louis_E. 
Finlay, George W. Greig, Kenneth 
McClatchie. ma 

Fort Smith, Ark., Local 385— 
Gano Scott. 

Hanover, Pa., Local 49—Austin 
A. Kase. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—Arthur 
Young. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526— 
O. Robert. Walther, Phil Wills, 
Thomas Kenn. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Wil- 
liam “Bill” Kintz. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353— 
William R. Davies. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 
Frank M. Estep, Walter M. Schelp, 
Henry Svedrofsky. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Wil- 
liam Rathke. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—D. 
Boardman. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Joseph 
Frank Buckles. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Wil- 
liam P. Aumiller, George M. Bissert, 
George Botsford, Ray Mayer, Paul 
Meschner, Daniel Stauch, Dave 
Watkins, Charles Becker, Rudolph 
Brotchiner, Leopold Bucci, Silas E. 
Johnson, Ahti A. Pietila, Michael 
Rinaldi, Arthur A. Chernoff, Wil- 
helm Frederich, Herbert P. Stot- 


Local 


hart, Sam. Taris, Emanuel M. 
Vazquez. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106— 
Frank Hannan. e 


Norristown, Pa., Local 341—James 
Buckley, W. B. Hildenbrand, Stan- 
ton Hartzell. 

Ottawa. Ill, Local 391—Charles 
Deist, Charles E. Hentrich. 

Plainfield, N. J., Local 
Joseph Hidi. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., Local 667— 
William Boyd. 

Providence, R. I., Local 198—Al- 
bert E. S. Alers. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Fred- 
erick Saunders, Joseph D. Nirella. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Wal- 
ter Burns. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23— 
Ninian Waerner. 

Spokane, Wash., Local 105—Ole 
Brandvold. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Jerry Aiello, Hugh C. Smith, Frank 
J. Ellis, Charles H. Dodge, Mrs. 
Jennie Whitmore. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Local 50—Verlin 
F. Powers. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149 
—Albert Graham, Albert William- 
son. 

Wichita, Kans., Local 297—Lyle 
M. Russ. 


746— 








MANUAL OF 


REED FIXING 


The Whys and Hows 
of Fixing of Reeds 


A “MUST” For All Clarinet and Sax 
Players. Special, $1.75 for 
Limited Time Only. 


FAMOUS FRENCH 


Arnell Paris Reeds 


BONADE 

scam: REEDS 

CLARINET ... Dozen $ 2.50 
Box 50 10.00 

ALTO SAX . Dozen 3.50 
Box 50 14.00 

TENOR SAX Dozen 4.50 
Box 50 18.00 


All Remittances Payable to 


Arnell Music Supply Co. 











1595 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

















CORRESPONDENCE 
OR AT STUDIO 


EVERY musician should he 
able to arrange. 
A few of the hundreds of arrangers 
whe studied with Otto Cesana: 


Arranger— For— 
Von Alexander.................0.. Lionel Hampton 
Leonard LOve............cccccceeceseees Dean Hudson 






Herb Quigley... Andre Kostelanetz 
BIE els diinacdtncrceccrcecastcsncesinb’ Alvino Rey 
I TI a cen sscccccsancasinted Charlie Barnet 
Buddy Weed ...............cccccccceee Pau! Whiteman 


a** Ylow pbvadlable * x * 














Voicing the MODERN DANCE 
ORCHESTRA (150 Exumples).......... $4.00 
Course in Modern Harmony 
NIE nnca-dedtiasictesactnsutiesaaseascinente 
Course in Modern Dance Arranging 
III brad dcetscscsnecignescsinasenséinctee 
Course in Modern Counterpoint 
(Cc lete) 


QA W600. 0riwwF ODWW)..W': NAA 


ZG 











OTTO CESANA 
29 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y 
Plaza 5-1250 





CONTE CANDOLI 
featured with CHARLIE VENTURA 
is a trumpet student of 


4 CHARLES COLIN 


Write, Wire or Phone for Information 
111-B W. 48th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 5-5167 








Join the I. P.T. A. 


THE MOST ENTHUSIASTIC GROUP OF 
TEACHERS IN THE WORLD 
WELCOMES YOU. 

If you teach the piano you should be a member 
of the International Piano Teachers Association. 
For complete information, write I. P. T. A., 
Dept. 2, 18 North Perry Square, Erie, Pa 
1949 I.P.T.A. Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 20, 21, 22, 23. 
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REPORT OF THE Johnson, Lemuel ..............0cc0005 a 
Johnson, Reggie ...... +S ” 
Jones, Ken ................ hig P 
Kibbler, Gordon. ............ .. 150.00 
ee TNR cise ut ios jah eee .. 250.00 
Lehmann, James L. C., ..... Br. 40.00 
Marah, Jerry ....-0...0.:...2.200 .. 253.76 
< Masters, Walt .......... s BS 26.63 
Fines Paid in November, 1948. ene pire sen cossenes ” oan 
cKevitt, Bob ......... Pre J 
Oboe . Almond, John D. MeNichols, J. E. .......... ... 1,308.80 
nd Sax (Refund applied) secceeeeed 16.56 Montgomery, J. Neal .. . 250.00 
for t Arthur, Wayne ...............000 : 50.00 Mosley, Leo “Snub” ................. 10.00 
} E li bh H Backstrom, Margaret ........... 20.00 Nichols, Carol ..........cccc00. ¥ 20.00 
ng is orn Bentivegna, Jerome ............0..+ 25.00 Palmer, Jack ...............sscceccensceeee 10.00 
1 Biss, Harry ; aoeses 50.00  Reeme, BUY oss.isccinsssssecvescaerioness 20.00 
Campbell, Guy . 40.00 Rocco, Maurice ............0..0cc08 400.00 
Chandler, Claude ype 12.50 Rudolph, Theodore .................... 50.00 
; | Bassoon Cole, Helen ° A severe 25.00 Russell, Nina’ basen ciel 10.00 
é § i Colman, Ruth . : 50.00 Seaman, Glenn ps Oe duala aden 35.00 
° Daleel, Mustapha ........ sieetile 5.00 Shachner, Harold ...................- 10.00 
j i DiPietro, Edward . fees S000 . Snell, Malgh ai. ccckindnaik 10.00 * 
Py ! Reed Cases Freeman, Eve Rigas: 10.00 Stanley, Ted ....... 43:13 
CRRRORE,.- RIEE  oains snsisngcesccsvcsace 10.00 Sudy, Joseph i 45.00 
$2 v OIE, - MRI spc iss e-cbecsdicdcesses 25.00 Tanner, Elmo .... 50.00 
Ay S i d T | Gorham, Jimmie ..................... 10.00 Teagarden, Jack 300.00 
5 Hirst, Edward J. ................ 5.00 Tenner, Joe 100.00 
3.50 Upp tes an ools Holt, Ernest deeseaseoasees 50.00 Thomas, Derby .... 99.00 
Johnson, La Neva MeN a eo 10.00 Torres, Don R. Wate bbcote 25.00 
14.00 for Reed Makers Kirby, John ; ; 25.00 Torress, Judy Dexter ad Me 115.00 
4.50 Lacey, Al (Treas. Office)....... 25.00 ‘Trickey, Pat icihe Set 43.79 
18.00 AT YOUR DE iLER OR Lee, Samuel ; 20.00 Tunnell, Geo. “Bon-Bon” ........ 50.00 
Leister, Paul F. : 10.00 Turner, Jimmie . Sales , 
9 Letz, Wm. (Bill Norman) 20.00 Venuti, Joe 
Lewis, Gene F soadhies 50.00 Vigna, Joe ‘ 
(o « Love, Joseph .............6.50. . 7.00 Wallenda Circus, ‘Ine. 
e pe Maglin, June .... dds anssipeedite 25.00 Ware, James A. “Deacon”’........ 50.00 
N.Y BeE*CHWOOD PARK Massey, Wm. “Bill” : 25.00 Wilcox, Raymond ..............0..... 25.00 
a oe ‘2 ra p Densthawe, Gees Te. .iccscsckicsicces.- 10.00 Woods, Joseph S. pescks ened mon ° 6.00 
ss | WARSAW f INDIANA Meyers, Charles L. .... sees 20.00 Young, Trummy 20.00 
Jines, Wm. Henry 10.00 Achinbiniles 
Michaels, Larry (Treas. Off.) 10.00 $8,052.31 
I i mn om ie i st so sn mn nT re mtg yp LOB © «.-60000-0 . 50.00 Respectfully submitted, 
* Mills, Lewis B. Kiiabsnchedhinntel 75.00 THOMAS F. GAMBLE, 
Don t Miss A Beat sorte adage PNG. saishesbebinvedenes ‘ age Financial Secretary-Treasurer. 
aiLOore PS 2 yr eens secesescescosseseosesess ov. 
CLIP and MAIL Nelson, A <> ere TIS UR . 10.00 : te 
THIS AD TODAY. Novo, Anthony ........ nc | GO Fines Paid in December, 1948. 
Nugent, Johnny (Treas. Off.) 5.00 Albino, Orlando ..... eae BENG, ES $ 25.00 
FIND OUT HOW A Nulph, Harold aseeee 50.00 Anderson, Charles C, ................ 50.00 
FRANZ Parker, Selma .............:cscceeteeeess 25.00 Armstrong,.Albert B. ............... 13.00 
Patterson, FJAcke ...........ccccccsscccsses 15.00 Backstrom, Margaret .............. 20.00 
ELECTRIC Pedalino, Edware .................. 10.00 Barton, Lew é Uy ispealeed 25.00 
METRONOME Potter, DAMS TA «6.00. scviescsciccreseses 50.00 Bean, Carl (Protested) .......... 25.00 
PR, IIE aise ccs ionccccegssteesicie 25.00 Bentivegna, Jerome ................ 25.00 
ins al You INE FOUND ix gc suck sneatércodsendore ; 10.00 Biss, Harry . 10.00 
} i Reeve, Anne ‘ 50.00 Blair, Miss B’Berri .. ne 10.00 
. PERFECT Saia, Tony (Anthony H. “ . 100.00 Boncore, Angelo ...... ume 25.00 
e i PERFORMANCE Scotura, Josephine ............00- 50.00 Brancato, Nuffrie ..................0 12.00 
Simms, Emanuel pode sane 5.00 Brannen, Marie ...............0c.cccc000 25.00 
ors 1 FRANZ ELECTRIC Snell, Ralph veeseeee 50.00 Caldarone, Vincent .................... 25.00 
i MIETRONOME oe $15 Strandt, Audrey Jahnel .......... 10.00 Caton, Jimmy (Treas. Off. we 5.00 
= . me 5 years Tyler, T. Tex 56.25  Cimovelli, Charles C, . 10.00 
mpton § Dept. IM—FRANZ MFG. CO., INC, Valentine, Wm. .... oA 5.00 Cole, Helen ................. 25.00 
ludson co W feltre é Ss 30.00 ‘ole 
53 Wallace St., New Haven 11, Conn Veltre, Jame: - 30. Cole, Reuben .............2.0.00 ive 35.00 
lonetz aint = ‘ s Wasser, Joseph 25.00 «© 2ras 
c. ‘ine x asser, .« I 25. ontreras, Manuel ........... om 10.00 
tne i rag esas BOOKLET on Franz Wharton, James (Step) 10.00 Descafano, Joseph .............. 40.00 
#Kiectric Metronome Williams, Irvin G. 5.00 Di Giovanni, Bob 25.00 
teman " fe . F a: ile “4 ty 
o« TNRURG. ... cccssesissnnmcaianstsaniabsbeineeiseaadl ate Wilson, Vance 5.00 Di Pietro, Edward 25.00 
F ———-. Durant, Henry 25.00 
$1,512.31 Edwards, Gene 10:00 
Senate Favaro, Paulo S. ................ - 10.00 
Forrester, D. D. ............... a 10.00 
Claims Paid in November, 1948. Foster, Fritz . 4S: xi 10.00 
Banks, Melvin ....................0....$ 10.00 Gable, Jack ................ 25.00 
ae« A SENSATIONAL HIT Banks, Ulysses w.ccccccccsce- 50.00 Gibbs, Leslie He .............ccssesceceees 30.00 
Barber, Percy .......ccscscsssssesssssees 20.00 Gobel, Bermard 20............cccceeeee 25.00 
Barnholtz, Max ... .. 100.00 erg vine (Teas on ree 
NDY’ LIDE SPRAYER| Black, Oscar es *t 25.00 awkins, Erskine (Treas. ) 5. 
(Nickel. eve 7 developed by | Bradshaw, Ray ............... rs 15.00 Head, Robert .......... 10.00 
Y SINDL AR (Trombon- {| Broadway Hofbrau, Inc, . 117.57 Hisey, Buddy 50.00 
re * Soaket Clip ... Clips {| Bur-Ton, John A. 200.00 Kramer, Ronald .... 50.00 
= fom. oe Removable Noz-] Campo, Pupi i 50.00 Lee, Samuel . 20.00 
zle to clean Spray Pin.» ©) Gentral Booking Office . 100.00 Leister, Paul F. 10.00 
Clamp to hold in any ease: ! Ghristy, Mildred (Garry) 10.00 Love, Clarence x; 10.00 
ro are ed ay gage Cupiola, Mickey 5 age 20.00 Lynn, Frank (Weaver) ............ 125.00 
a0) oan ee eae Daily, Bill E. cue 0.00  Magiin,: Jane -.25 403i. . 25.00 
Price $2.00 Wiesmann Wei” fi cease icectadocessacsecs 25.00 Marsala, Joe ...............0. i 10.00 
LIN At Your Local Dealer Douglas, Tommy .... Ps 57.50 Matthews, George T. ........ se 10.00 
: Otherwise Write Drum Bar (Pres. 935.17 McLean, Charles S. ...... % 10.00 
rmation WAYNE LEWIS MUSIC CO./| Evans, James 30.00 Michaels, Larry (Treas. Off.) 15.00 
K CITY Distributors Everett, Eugene G. 35.00 Middlecamp, Eleanore .............. 15.00 
- 151 West 48th Street Frederick Bros. Agency Mille, Lewis Ba iiciccccauirund 50.00 
New York 19, N. Y. Bes ED och coiseicccpenkccnsatere 25.00 Morales, Frank “Chito”’ , a 25.60 
oa Manufacturer of Prim), Rusolf, Te... ..:.:..6200i..ss00- 5.00 Nugent, Johnny (Treas. Off. ).. 10.00 
a New Response Mouthpieces | General Artists Corp. .......0..-000 233.22 Nulph, Harold “Buddy” .......... 25.00 
A Gordon, Gray sgcdeganah 20.00 Palermo, Roy 10.00 
7 Granite City Elks Club ............ 250.00 Parker, Selma ... 15.00 
PO Grant, Jack ...... sa ered ale 68.00 Peyton, Dave ..... 25.60 
Grimes, Don 25.06 Pollitt, Lester L, ................csss000 5.00 
Grove, Ralph .. 10.00 Proctor, JOWM .......:0cccsscconsseceseesee 10.00 
ember Pianists—Send for free booklet} Harris, Earl 100.00 Proctor; Ralph .... phass 25.00 
age showing how’ you may greatly} Harris, Nat 607.75 tich, = rege — 
: improve your technic, accuracy,| Harrison, Cass .......:-sssessseseene 20.00 Rioux aymon i f OOO IOI IOI 
> Pa. memorizing, sight-reading and* frenderson, Fletcher .......... acs 50.00 Roberts, Bob (Transfer) .......... 25.00 ‘* 
xtiot, ad gh a oe Hines, Earl .....::s.sssse0 ~ 100.00 Robinson, — pore deaoaihiblachp shee 6.0 Save the EASY Way ... Buy YOUR 
¥ - : ;| Hodges, Earl ........ ; 50.00 Rodeheaver, Homer ..... j f : 
ee mized. Used by famous pianists, teachers and Hudson, George .... . 284.00 Rovito, Joseph J, ....... laste ‘ 8.00 | Bonds Through PAYROLL Sa 
students. No obligation. J id ar Ry F k 45.00 
ICIAN Broadwell Studios Schools, Dept. 79-D, Covina, Cal.| Hunt, Eleanor ..........-sssssssssesers 3.50 FOR: FORGE. bis ccisnccicctgescesses 5. FOTOS TOTO OOF TOT ORO It tte 
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Are You 
At The Top 


- in Your 
Profession? 


If you are earning more than you 
did last year you should aim even 
higher. Your musical knowledge— 
your position and income today— 
are the result of past training. Im- 
prove that knowledge, advance in 
i pewes and see your income 


Send for illustrated lessons today. 
Remember that the real opportuni- 
ties open in your profession go to 
men well trained. Check coupon 
below. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY 


Dept. A-665, 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 

Piano, Teacher's Normal Course [) Harmony 
Piano, Sudents’s Course () Voice 
Public School Mus.—Beginner’s [_] Clarinet 
Public School Mus.—Advanced (C) Violin 
Adv dc C) Guitar 
} Ear Training and Sight Singing [) Mandolin 
History & Anal. Music [) Saxophone 

() Dance Band Arranging [_] Cornet—Trumpet 








C) Choral Conducting Begin. & Prof. 

C) Double Counterpoint 

Name 

Street No.... sal 

City Zone No... DE acted 


Have you studied Harmony? 
Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor 


of Music? 














MAKE INSTRUMENTS 
LAST LONGER... with 


HOLTON 
ELECTRIC Ol}. 


reduces 

+ Prevents corrosion 
keeps valves responsive. 
Use the Electric Oil that matches 
the high standords of the 
HOLTON instrument line. Buy 
it from your music decler — 

with 






nh. deatsi Teshect. . 








FRANK HOLT 


KHORN 





POSS GOSSSSSSeeeeseeSeee 


s 2nd EDITION 1 
COMPLETE TREATISE ON : 


: ' TRANSPOSITION; : 

; Covering ALL Problems of Transposition H 

"ana . 
CHARLES LAGOURGUE 

H 95 West 57th St, New York 19, N. Y. 8 





WIND INSTRUMENTALISTS 
A TIMELY MANUAL : 
“‘On OBTAINING a GOOD TONE’’ 


A Treatise for developing tone production in play- 
ing the Saxophone, Trumpet, Trombone, etc., with 
exercises for the controlling of air, exercises for 
developing and strengthening muscles used in‘ 
blowing on a wind instrument, and useful hints 
on relaxation while playing. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 


Joseph Pepe, 1439 W. Sth St., Brooklyn 4, N.Y. 








SIMONE MANTIA 
NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
TEACHING 
Trombone and Euphonium 


$25 West 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel. CI 6-0430 











40 














Schiller, Wm. ............0:.ccccce00000000 5.00 
pS Pa 25.00 
Smith, Maurine L. .................... 25.00 
Spear, Carroll R. ecleanaautie 15.00 
St. Roch, Andre “Tom” apesebdectc, — asee 
Terrell, Alex 10.00 
Towles, Nat (Treas. Off.) 50.00 
Veltre, James 30.00 
White, James D. (Treas. Off.) 25.00 
Willcox, Sanford G. 30.00 


Williams, Irvin G. 5.00 
Wilson, Cecil 50.00 
_,. io , Ree 12.00 
Woodson, Robert 26.40 
Young, Roy A. 10.00 


$1,826.40 





Claims Paid in’ December, 1948. 


Adams, Phillip i 40.50 
Adler, Sanford D. 990.00 
Aguilar, ae 70.00 
Alba, Inez 6.00 
Banks, Melvin . 15.00 
Barber, Percy ... 8.75 
Barton, Lew ...... 25.00 
Black, Johnny ............ ’ 150.00 
Black, Oscar ; 25.00 
Bradshaw, Ray 25.00 
Bur-Ton, John A. 250.00 


Campo, Pupi 


Central Booking Office 100.00 
Chester, Bob 50.00 
Chruscicki, Mrs. A. 50.00 
Contreras, Manuel 10.15 
Cupiola, Mickey 20.00 
Davis, Coleridge 20.00 
Decker, Don (10% refund) 5.40 


Dinning, Ace 78.00 
Douglas, Tommy 


Eberle, Ray 308.00 
Ellington, Mercer 175.00 
Evans, James os 30.00 
Evans, W. L., Jr. 165.00 
Felis, Ike . 200.00 
Forrest, Dell 200.00 
Foster, Charles “Chuck” 7.14 
Granz, Norman 1,000.00 
Greenspan, Larry 32.59 
Grove, Ralph 10.00 
Harriman, Ben 100.00 
Harrison, Ralph 15.00 
Henderson, Fletcher 50.00 
Hines, Earl 300.00 


Hinsley, Jimmy ‘ 5.00 





Hodges, Earl 25.00 
Hudson, Dean 106.72 
Humber, Wilson 60.00 
Jean Wald Agency (Transfer) 240.00 
Johnson, Geo. L. “Happy” 15.00 
Johnson, King .... 25.00 
Johnson, Lemuel - 10.00 
Johnson, Reggie 30.00 
Jones Brothers 195.54 
Jones, Ken 50.00 
Jones, Manco 100.00 
Jones, Rae Lee 54.67 
Long, Johnny 21.00 
Love, Clarence 360.16 
Markert, Chester (refund) 28.76 
Marsala, Joe 40.00 
Masten, Ray 359.25 
Mayburn, Jerry 100.00 
McGrane, Don 50.00 
Megerian, Leon 50.00 
Monaco, Frank 65.00 
Montgomery, J. Neal 161.00 
Mulfiner, R. L. 5.00 
Nichols, Paul B. 15.00 
Nicolace, Al 10.00 
Novak, Sol 100.00 
Oliver, Sy 50.00 
Palmer, Gladys 130.00 
Palmer, Jack 10.00 
Peyton, Dave 110.00 
Price, Joan 40700 
Price, Sammy . 110.00 
Raines, Lewis E., Jr. 8.00 
Reese, Billy 20.00 
Reyes, Chuy 100.00 
Robinson, Eddie 4.00 
Rocco, Maurice 161.23 
Rose, Irwin 52.50 
Russell, Nina 30.00 
Ryan, Leo W., Jr. 111.30 
Simons, Nevin 15.00 
Small, Joseph A. 10.00 
Snyder, Sam 15.00 
Spivak, Charlie ................... 408.50 
Fp Ra eee 25.00 
gS __P epne 45.00 
Sutton, Paul 10.00 
Sykes, Roosevelt 25.00 
Tanner, Elmo 50.00 
Teagarden, Jack 78.37 
Thomas, Fay .. 85.95 
Tunnell, George “(Bon Bon) 25.00 
Venuti, Joe 45.25 


Walton, Erman 52.00 








Ware, James “Deacon” ............. 50.00 
Wess, Hal vekaapenbchea Stee 43.35 
Wilcox, Raymond ....... 45.00 
Williams, Glenn ......... 75.70 
Wilson, Verne ................. 28.00 
PN MIE cn We akan tr aca nstcacceenoane 46.50 
Young, James Trummy ............. 25.00 

$9,054.28 


Respectfully submitted, 


HARRY J. STEEPER, 
Financial Secretary-Treasurer. 


Composers’ Corner 


‘The Baltimore Institute of Musi- 
cal Arts Spring Music Festival from 
April 3rd to 10th gave first local 
performance to “Songs for Strings” 
by Kay, “Divertimento” by Bartok, 
Symphony for Strings by Schuman. 


Manuel M. Ponce’s “Estrellita” 
and “Espera” are soon to be pub- 
lished by Southern Music Publish- 
ing Company, Inc. 





Through the generosity of Dr. 
Edwin Franko Goldman, who is to 
contribute a sum that will be used 
by the League of Composers to com- 
mission original works for band, a 
major step has been taken in encour- 
agement of new band music. The 
first commission has just been ac- 
cepted by Virgil Thomson for a one- 
movement work of six to eight min- 
utes’ duration. 


A $750.00 commission to write a 
composition for symphony orchestra 
of at least fifteen minutes’ duration 
is the award offered the winner of 
a contest being sponsored by the 
Board of Directors of the Washing- 
ton Heights YM and YWHA. For 
further information address Bertha 
E. Nagen, Secretary, Washington 
Heights “Y” Symphony Orchestra, 
Fort Washington Ave. and 178th St., 
New York 33, N. Y. 


SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS 


SUSPENSIONS 


Bethlehem, Pa., Local 411—Reginald Bartholo- 
mew, Dean Garland, Leroy Kehs, Oliver Nonne- 
macher, Robert J. Weiss. 

DeKalb, Ill., Local 572—Paul J. Pierce, James 
R. Jensen. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—Leroy A. Boyer, Zenas 
A. Beckman, Martin P. Braude, Elizabeth Burk- 
hart, Wm. F. Cannon, John L. Carroll, James E. 
Corcoran, Henry Coretz, Joseph J. Espinosa, Clyde 
R. Feather, Robert O. Flanders, Harold Goddard, 
Eloy S. Gonzales, Paul F. Higaki, Leonard Huff, 
Melvin Katchen, Jamés Kewish, Margaret Kewish, 
Daniel L. Kinney, Haskel Klicinman, J. Leon 
Kniaz, Samuel E. Kramlich, Betty Ann Lanigan, 
Wm, M. Latchford; Nathan A. Levey, David M. 
Levite, Wallace McArthur, Richard H. Mote, 
Marcia Moulton, Pattie Metherton, Jack D. Nor- 
man, Chas. Ray O’Neal, C. L. Randolph, Ren 
Read, Kenneth A. Reish, Frank W. Schrope, Ray 
M. Sidell, Richard G. Smith, John C. Sullard, 
Lowell Fay Tennis, Earl H. Thomas, Annabelle 
Tilley, Stanley Vaughan, Donald D. Warren, 
Vivian Watkins, Stuart Welsh, Alvin L. Wilson, 
Carol E. Wolfe. 

Elizabeth, N. J., 








Local 151—Walter Roberts. 
Fall River, Mass., Local 216—john Cordeiro, 

Charles W. Hackney, Jr., Terrance O'Neil, William 

Rapoza, Dominic C. Santo, Oliver Viveiros. 








DIRECTONE DOMINATE 








THE ACCORDION MARKE] 















No. 2, 448 682; 
patented Italy and Germany 


Exclusive feature of 


PANCORDION 


AND 


CRUCIANELLI 
ACCORDIONS 
120-bass models as low as $310. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


PANCORDION, INC. 


Offices 
New York 1, N. Y 






















Executive 


461 Eighth Avenue 









Factory 


Long Island City 1,N.Y 






38-10 29th St 









AVAILABLE !! 
The Famous FITZALL 


Fal 










For Cornet, Trumpet, 
Trombone and Baritone 


Soar up to 
That Hi The 
ys igh Choice 
D, E, or F of the World’s 


Foremost Artists 
Easy high tones; big, full, low tones; plus in 
creased endurance. All can be yours with a 
FITZALL ‘“‘personalized’’ MOUTHPIECE. Satis 
faction assured. Write for FREE literature. If 
your dealer cannot supply, order direct. Special 
price for a limited time only. Cornet-Trumpet, 
$6.00. Trombone-Baritone, $7.50. 


BUTTERFIELD MUSIC CO. 
136 Division Ave., So. Grand Rapids 2, Mich 











LEARN TO ARRANGE 
by studying the SY OLIVER - DICK JACOBS 
system of MODERN APPLIED ARRANGING. 
Step by step you learn all the devices used by 
leading arrangers. Instruction available through 
personal lessons or by mail. Call, write or 
phone for full information and free chord chart. 
DICK JACOBS - SY OLIVER 
(11th Floor) 1619 Broadway, New York 19 
Circle 7-2900 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER! 
ORIGINAL 4-WAY SAX CHORUSES, 


50c Each. Minimum Order, $1.00. 


Other Items Include HARMONY CHART, 
ARRANGING COURSE, PAMPHLETS, Etc. 


Send For List 
B. GOEFENBAUER 
Box 1 (Rox. Cross. Sta.), Boston 20, Mass. 




























DANCE BAND LEADERS 


FINE ARRANGEMENTS of STANDARD 
TUNES are the BEST INVES you 


Piano, Drums, and optional Bass. 
LARRY LIVINGSTON 
1116 Owana St., Royal Oak, Michigan 
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MUST for the 
Bop Drummer 


coordinated independence as 
applied to bebop and jazz 
}“ADVANCED TECHNIQUES 
FOR THE MODERN 
DRUMMER” .-. 
Vol. 1 by Jim Chapin 
A complete method of progressive exercises 
to develop independent control of hands 
and feet against the cymbal rhythm. 
Recommended and Used by 
HENRY ADLER 
KENNY CLARKE 
J. C. HEARD 
SONNY IGOE 
IRV KLUGER 
CLIFF LEEMANS 
SHELLY MANNE 
MAX ROACH 
BILL WEST 
_SHADOW WILSON 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
POSTPAID IN JU. S. 


$2.50 


JAMES F. CHAPIN 
$53 W. llth St., New York 14, N. Y. 











NOTES TO YOU!! 


Musically 
personalize your 
stationery with 
this *rubber stam 
made to order wit 
your name on the 
note. 
Price only $3.50 in- 
cluding stamp pad; 
add $.10 for post- 
age. 
*Designed by 
Danny Gould 
DESIGNS IN MUSIC 
by Danny 
P. O. Box No. 1658 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 




















MEMBERS—WEAR YOUR OFFICIAL 
UNION LAPEL BUTTON 





@ Beautifully Engraved in Gold 
@ Blue Baked Enamel Background 
@ Patented Screw-Back to Fit Lapel 
PRICE, $1.50 
Federal Tax Already Included 
MAIL POSTCARD TO 
BOX 87, BROOKLYN 14, NEW YORK 


BUTTON WILL BE SHIPPED C.O.D. 
Check or Money Order Accepted 


Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Emil M. Cafago. 
Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Jack Brand, Donald 
Bunin, Donald Burch, Chas. T. Harmon, Allen C. 
Harra, Albert O. Haynes, Jerry Kalman, Ralph 
Leucht, Wm. P. Overman, James Reeder, John R. 
Rodarmel, John E. Rogers, Donald Sandercock, 
Lelia Evelyn Meadows Travers, Chas. E. White- 
horne, John Yenne. 
Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Henry Cresse. 
Middletown, Conn., Local 499—Robert Henry, 
Salvatore Greco, Henry Campisi, Peter Abramo. 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406—Al Gordon. 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada, Local 180—Ed Akeson. 
Providence, R. 1., Local 198—Henry Shapiro, 
Sam Thomas, Edw. Machado, James E. Burke, 
Lionel Bouvier, John Zelechivsky. 
Peoria, Ull., Local 26—Angelo Karagianis. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Paul J. Terry. 
Plainfield, N. J., Local 746—Charles Barrows, 


Wm. Bellerjean, John Roberts, James Stevens, 
Anthony Listopad, Neil Miranda, Vladimir Mar- 
chack, Samuel Bayley, Leo J. Sheehan, Carl 
Grozan. 

St. Louis, Mo., Local 197—Norman Alford, Fell 
Angel, James Barlow, Thelma Barlow, Grazia 


Barnes, Alvin Bonner, Ruth Bragg, Tilford Brooks, 
James Cowan, Nathaniel Crockett, Marvin Demery, 
James Dinwiddie, Bernard Bradley, Eugene Fears, 
David Fieler, Ernest Franklin, Raymond Gay, 
Yvonne Ghoston, Raymond Gay, Jewell Gilbert, 
Edith, Bennie Goodwin, Earl Griggs, Elisha Head, 
Julius Howard, Benjamin Henry, Lee H6ward, Mel- 
vin Hurd, Irvia Kelly, Theodore McAllister, Mat- 
thew McKay, David McRae, Charles Miles, Sarah 
Minor, Boston Harrell, Harold Johnson, Lionel 
Mitchell, Charles Moten, Rudy Morrison, Ernest 
Neece, James Reeves, Vertna Saunders, Thomas 
Starks, Bennie Starks, Cecil Thornton, Harry Wat- 
son, Irvin Williams. 

Spokane, Wash., Local 105—Clifford Amdahl, 
Kenneth Armbruster, James Armour, Alfred E. 
Beitlich, Lester R. Beitlich, Dorothy E. Cain, Jose 
Campos, Hubert Culkin, Ted DeCroff, Jinx Donay, 
Jeremiah’ Ford, Bob Guertin, Richard Hawes, 
Ernest P. Hayes, Herman M. Kuhlmann, Clarence 
W. Lewis, George Lotzenheiser, Lyle E. Linigel, 
Jos. C. Long, Edmund J. Marty, Gloria Monaco, 
Ray Moreland, Sam Philip (Kapuoa), Wesley A. 
Pierce, Theron G. Reynolds, Harry ‘A. Sanderson. 

Wilmington, Del., Local 311—Margaret Ander- 
Victor Caille, Rosario Coletta, 


son, Alfred Boyle, 

David Denney, Louis DePrisco, John R. Dough- 
erty, Rudy S. Dryden, Harry A. Durbano, Robert 
Francis, John Giampietro, Fred Gollub, Williany 
Goodman, Harry Heller, Jules Helzner, George 
B. M. Hofmann, Preston J. Hudson, Joseph Joan- 
nides, Manny Klein, William J. McCabe, Edward 
A. Myers, Jr., Umbert V. Pomilio, Stanley Rothe, 
Walter P. Rutter, Nunzio Scuderi, William J. 
Smyth, Jr., Don Tappan, Paul Thompson, Joseph 
Turi, Buddy Verna, John B. Wilson. 


Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Virginia R. Emer- 
son, John Armillotta. 

Yonkers, N: Y., Local 402—Fred Beloin, Wes 
Delroy Chick, John (Gaybrook) Zabaronick, An- 
thony Dosin, Curtis G. Giddings, Anthony I. Col- 
larile. 


EXPULSIONS 


Mich., Local 5—Leonard Gesensway 
Oskar Ingemar Nordh, Boyd Senter, 
Jos. P. Stroble (Jos. Burton), Paul Williams. 
Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—John Piraino. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Neil K. Kuntz. 
Norristown, Pa., Local 341—Chas. Bradley Davis, 
Norman Leamy, Robert Goderacci, Samuel Arena, 


Detroit, 
(Len Ges), 


John E. Collins, Wm. Jordan, John Jan Francisco, 
Dorothy Cuthbert, Marie Bell Coine, Hugh Bul- 
lard, Mary Jo Barker, Harold Harrison, Fred 


Brown, Milton Apothaker, Clarence Dudley, Chas. 


Bauer, Ralph Decembrino, Nick Irete, Harry Mar- 
chese, Wm. Staley, Rudolf Bullard, Lewis Cara- 
menico, Earl Spence, Thomas Lennen. 


San Luis Obispo, Calif., Local 305—Orvil (Slim) 


Shrode, Arthur T. Ayres. 





REINSTATEMENTS 


Albert Lea, Minn., Local 567—David Hovland. 
Appleton, Wis., Local 337—Paul Grignon, Ernst 














BE A PIANO TECHNICIAN 


13,000 urgently needed in U. S. A. Make $3,000 to 
$7,000 each year (spare or full time) in this intensely 
interesting and fascinating work. * Musicians easily 
qualify under INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION and 
LEARN-BY-DOING plan. V. A. approved. Penny 
Postcard brings free details. 

HARMONY SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
147 North Cameron St., Harrisburg, Penna. 





? 











JACOBS’ INDIVIDUAL 
STRAIGHT-RIM MOUTHPIECES 
For Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone and Bari- 
tone—Each “Hand-Tooled” and Tested. 
Comfort and improvement come imme- 
diately with a change-to the RIGHT 
mouthpiece. Write for information now to 
MARION L. JACOBS 
929 Ouray Ave., Grand Junction, Colo. 





Glassman, Robert Anderson, Myron Goodacre, 
Milton Percy, Carlos Kent. 

Baton Rouge, La., Local 538—Betty Rankin Bar- 
low, John Wilkes Booth, 3rd., Robert E. McManus, 
Lawson D. Whitlow. 


Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—George Douds, R. C. 
Hilberg, John Sayre, Stanley Trella. 
Bradford, Pa., Local 84—Kathryn Wiles, Anson 


B. Haight, Henry Graff, Vincent Piscitelli. 
Bethlehem, Pa., Local 411—Paschal Martino. 
Beaver Dam, Wis., Local 422—Ray Groose. 
Boston, Mass., Local 9—Theodore J. Curley, 
Sherman Altshuler (Ray Sherman), Michael J. 
Pallamary, James Stagliano, Anthony Bellacqua, 
Frank George Maio, Doris Downs, Frank A, Jaffe, 
Cari Nappi, Geo. J. Nowland. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 208—Queenie Haley, Forest 
Sykes, Samuel L. Nabors, Len Bowden, Arthur 
Reese, Melvin Scott, Robert Aviles, Jay C. Higgin- 
botham, Frank Ransom, Anatie Dominique, Braw- 
ley Guy, Leroy Duckett, Reginald Evans, Marjorie 
Snell, Joe Ben Johnson, Kenneth Heitz, John C. 
Goodloe, James H. Binkley, Burnett Carter. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Frederick Borgerhoff, 
Robert A. Gospich, Herbert N. Jenkins, Andrew 
F. Kundtz, Wm. J. Martin, Belva (White) Miller, 
Eva Nanadal, Ellis D. Perkins, Wilfred Pollenshot, 
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Ethel Rhody, Sam Vecchio. 







Chicago, Tl., Local 10—Eugene Amado, Chris- 
tine Lawson, Florence McDonald Kerin, Geo. F. 
Harris, Jr., Paul Johnson, Anita Raben, Tommy 
Tanner, Donald P. Ogdon, Harry Goldson, Paul 
Wanda, Alma W. McBride, Lee Valrae, Arne Pylk- 
kanen, Arthur J. Gutow, Alverardo Grilly, Ervin 
Hueckstaedt, Langston S. Thompson, Eula M. 
Clem, Ralph Bruce Douglas, Adam Horvath, Edw. 
F. Kavina, Angela Dituso. 

Cairo, Il., Local 563—James Bailey. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Jos. C. Caputo, War- 
ren White. 

Cumberland, Md., Local 787—Felix T. Foote, 

m W Hoover, “Garlan Deter, Dan Mathews, 
Wm. L. Carroll, Arthur E. Shafer, 
Charles E. Cock, Robert T. 


Lloyd L. Mills, 
John F. Vandegrift, 
Laird, Jos. P. Barry. 

Danville, Ill., Local 90—Rolland McBride. 

DeKalb, Ill., Local 572—john J. Pomazal, Billy 
Wennlund, Irvin L. Davy. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Alvin (Ted) Baker, 
Leonard Christian, Herbert C. Ritz, Paul Williams, 
Leroy Wilson. ~* 

Ely, Nev., Local 212—Mrs. 
Angus. 


Leona Neff, George 


Houston, Texas, Local 65—John M. Winner, 
H. M. (Mac)) Amburn, Segar Ellis. 
Honolulu, T. H., Local 677—Charles Cavaco, 
Tadao Ogura, Dionicio Luis, Stanley Redira. 
Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Joseph Demarais. 
Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Joe Bianchino, John 
Cecil, E. Copeland, L. B. Fellison, H. E. Henne- 
man, E. M. Johnson, Allen Massey, Pat Mazza, 
Frank Moore, Wm. Oldham, Hale Phares, Janet 
Remington, Don Robinson, Betty Rodick, George 
Smith, Chas. Stewart, Loyal Stringer, Eddie Wade. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Bert Danielson, 
Robert S. Fisher, Orville E. Lindholm, Don Strick- 
land, Dale Olinger, Edw. J. Bossing, Robert W. 
Podell, Wm. C. Randall, Bernice Westley, Geo. J. 
Reiter, Sally Lee, Richard Pepin, Wm. J. Burns, Jr. 
Madison, Wis., Local 166—Jjoe Lynch, Al Kinard, 
Ray Brusen, James Karch, Rhys Bennttt, John Pink. 
Mattoon, Ill., Local 224—Irene Silverstein, John 


A. Swanik. 

Middletown, Conn., Local 499—Salvatore Da- 
miata. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Gerald Waddell, 


Leonard Shaw, Salvatore Saccullo. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406—Jean Ra- 
maglia, Gerard Rivet, Frank Chas. Smithson, A. 
Marcel Roy. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Rudy Nordland, 
Carney Anderson, Geo. L. Stone. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Gordon A. Martin, 
Russell R. Johnson, Henry G. Higgason, Marie 
Lewis Skelly, Trinidad Villarreal, Dr. Louis E. 
Lombard. 

Nampa, Idaho, Local 423—James L. . Huntley, 
A. E. Varnadoe. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Ray J. Abramson, 
Mary E. Bicknell, Isaac Bradley, Lorraine T. 
Brown, Emery Deutsch, Frank E. Decker, Mercer 
Ellington, W. B. Floyd, Skitch L. Henderson, 
Claude D. Hopkins, Owen R. Jones, Francis G. 
Laughlin, Bruce Lawrence, Milton Larkin, Jean- 
nett B. Pennino, Humbert Pennino, Ollie Shepard, 
Maurine L. Smith, Jerry Wald, Albert A. Casey, 


Leo Apicello, Carmine Cavallaro, Kenny Drew, 
Sonny Dunham, Mangmus Hendel, Irving Kratka, 
Gene B, Krupa, Edmund La Vann, Jr., Nathaniel 


L. Lanin, S$. Longo B. Long, Anthony M. Maggi, 
Dave Marquis, Walter Rollins, Robert B. Holly, 
Bob Aviles, Mario Braggiotti, Ralph S. Hughes, 
Shep Fields, Arthur S. Farmer, Harry S. Johnson, 
Jr., Sebastin Lupo, Morris Lane, Leo Mosely, 


Neftali Pineiro, Hal Raywin, Stanley Scheiner, Al- 
bert A. Stuart, Nathaniel Taylor, Charles C. 
Williams. 


Nampa, Idaho, Local 423—E. R. Riggs. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375—Reuben P. 
Padgett, Philip C. Johns, Jr., Gerald Magness. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—G. DiPalazzo. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Otis W. Waldrop, David 
E. Hammer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Henry Blauth, Leola 
M. Hyatt, Wm. E. (Buddy) Miller. 

Quincy, Ul., Local 265—Maurice Menge, Harold 
Cleveland, Gerald Gail, Jim Hickerson, C. 
Crittenden, John Culler, Virgil Bockenfeld, Bob 
Hickerson, Fred Simmons, Jr. 

Richmond, Calif., Local 424—W. Van Horn. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Monica S. Marvel, 
Jerry W. Morton, John R. Lenox. 

Spokane, Wash., Local 105—Geo. C. Smith, 
Bill Woddman, Wally Keitner, Ed Lippert, Stan 
Glasford, Gean Gibson, Jim Fish, Roy Sharp, 
Darold Storm, Bill Alsworth, Harry Snider, Dale 
Sanderson, Art Ross, Lee Pennock. 

St. Louis, Mo., Local 197—El Hadi Yussef Nur- 
radine, Alex Caldwell, Curtiss Purnell, 

Salinas, Calif., Local 616—Geo. Easton. 

St. Cloud, Minn., Local 536—Edwin Sietsema. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—John A. Falk, Ernest 
C. Morgan, Harold E. Carnes. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292-—Paul Helman. 


St. Joseph, Mo., Local 50—Ralph Powell, Pitt- 
man T. Mayse. 

Taunton, Mass., Local 231—James E. Houli- 
han, Jr. 


Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Douglas Gor- 
don, F. C. Humphries, M. Madgett (O’Hara), Wm. 
R. Switzer. 

Wichita, Kans., Local 297—James C. McCaig. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Rita A. Fortin, 
John F. Mahan, Jr. ? 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Chester W. Gay- 
lord. 
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INS TRUM 


AMPLIFIER 


A PROFESSIONAL INSTRUMENT 
AT A POPULAR PRICE 





MODEL G-12 


Newcoms's G-12 Musical Instrument 
Amplifier weighs only 204% Ibs., yet 
packs a wallop never before available 
except in much larger, heavier units. Rug- 
gedly built, with sturdy kickproof grill 
protecting speaker, the G-12 is beavti- 
fully finished, thoroughly ‘dependable. 

A trial will convince you— this is your 
amplifier -- made by America’s foremost 
manufacturer of fine sound equipment. 
HIGH QUALITY AMPLIFIERS AND 
PORTABLE SOUND SYSTEMS FOR EVERY 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA REQUIREMENT 


of nearest d 


Write for 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS co. 


nome 








































NEW BOOK !!! 


THE CLARINET AND 
CLARINET PLAYING 

A Text — Not a “method” 

To be used WITH any standard Method 
By ROBERT WILLAMAN 
Formerly with Sousa, Pryor, 

ictor Herbert 

Ist Clarinet WOR 1929 - 1935 

The Whole Story of Clarinet 

241 Pages Cloth, $3.75 


At Your Local Music Dasher: or 
Book Store or Direct Fro 
Author and Publisher 


ROBERT WILLAMAN, Salt Point, N. Y. 








, Make Your Own 
Orchestra Arrangements 


with the SP I V AK Arranger and Transposer. { 
Four part harmony fer all instruments at a 
flash. Write your own music with the new 
music writing device; celluloid stencil for 
tracing musical symbols perfectly. Send $1 


for both items. 
. SPIVAK 
2 4511 15th Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. $ 








—JAZZ PIANISTS—— 
Now available . . . A complete set of MODERN 
CHORDS to streamline your left hand: 6ths, 
9ths, I1ths, 13ths, etc. Valuable for all instru- 
mentalists and for arrangers. Simplified chord 
spellings. Price $1.00. Rates for teachers. 
No C. O. D.’s. 
ALVIN MORGAN 
Teacher of Modern Piano 

127 West 96th St., New York 25, N. Y. 














BE- BOP = So mee 

Ad-Lib at — Comp. Method....$3.00 
50 Intros., Piano, Guitar or Accordion... er 
25 Riff, Sock Choruses, Any Instrument. 
200 Hot Licks, Any Instrument ................ ror 
30 Dance Set Chasers, 3°to 12-piece combos.. tt 00 
Arrange at Sight, Complete Method $3.00 
50 4-Bar Endings to any tunes, 7 instruments..$2.00 
Walking Bass.......... $2.00 — 100 Bass Licks.......$1.00 
20% Dis. on 3 Items. Add 30c C.O.D. Samples. 














York, Pa., Local 472—Jos. F, Intrieri. 


WIN NEHER, Arranging Service, Laureldale, Pa. 
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MARIMBA or X{LOPHONE 


WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 





DANSE MACABRE— ¥ 

Berit Sores on... cccecsecssveeee $1.00 
TULIP POLKA—Lichner ............ 75 
GYPSY DANCE—Lichner ........ 75 
ALLEGRO—Hayda ..................... 75 





COMPLETE SET OF FOUR SOLOS 
$3.00 Postpaid 


HARRY BREUER 
1650 Broadway. New York 19, N. Y. 














Phil Saltman— 


SCHOOL of MODERN MUSIC 


Full-time 3-year Diploma Courses Con- 
centrating in the Popular Field; Piano, 
Voice, rranging, Musical Theatre. 
Workshops in mg Writing, Radio 
Production, School hestra, Theat- 
rical Productions, Broadcasts, Chorus, 
Recitals. Individual Guid- 
ance. Limited to 100 
musical High School Grad- 
uates. Spring Term begins 
May 2. Veteran-approved. 
Sixteenth year begins Sep- 
tember 15th. 


Write President's Office for Catalog 
284 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 














Jenco Musical Products 


VIBRA BELLS 








AVAILABLE NOW AT LEADING 
LOCAL MUSIC STORES 
G. C. Jenkins Co. 
DECATUR. ILLINOIS 





FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—French Strasser (SML) bass clarinet 
with low Eb; used only once, otherwise brand 
new; complete with case, retails for $600.00; need 
money; will sacrifice for $375.00; a rare buy for 
someone. Carl Janelli, 25-11 99th St., East Elm 
hurst, N. Y. HAvemeyer 9-3991. 
FOR SALE—Carlo Bergonzi violin with case (1738) 
made in Italy; perfect condition; all markings 
inside; selling at sacrifice price, $2,600. Anna 
Rasmussen, P, O. Box 110, Marinette, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Buffet bassoon, Paris conservatory 
system; good condition; price $200.00. Auguste 
Mesnard, 1109 Amsterdam Ave., New York 25, 
N. ¥. MOnument 2-7995. 
FOR SALE—Fine Italian cello, small full size, 
with Knoft bow; bargain, $200.00. Lynn San- 
dell, 66 West 7ist St., New York, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Lyon & Healy harp, Model 22, fine 
condition. Glenn Wilder, Chardon, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Leedy vibraphone, 3-octave FF; ad- 
justable motor speed; like new; bargain, with 
2 cases, $325.00. Dan Shilling, 1238 Elder Ave., 
New York 59, N. Y. TI 2-3612. 
FOR SALE—Pair Leedy hand tympani, standard 
25-27-inch with trunks, $125.00; Leedy chimes, 
14-octaves, $50.00; Leedy harpaphone in case, 
2% octaves, $100.00; all in A-1 condition; will 
ship COD subject to inspection charges guaranteed 
by the purchaser. Write Chas. Lo Cascio, 3716 
Colonial Ave., Norfolk 8, Va. 
FOR SALE—Italian bass made by Francesco Be- 
dendo, pupil of Dominico Montagnana, Venice, 
1730; price $500.00; former owner, Umberto Bul- 
drini, Metropolitan Opera House. Anthony Fiorillo, 
171 Ward St., New Haven 11, Conn. 
FOR SALE—Music, 440 numbers, 150 standard 
works, full orchestra, extra violin and conductor 
parts; list on request. Alfred Allen, 7339 Yates 
Ave., Chicago 49, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Violin, Mathias Klotz, Amati model, 
1700; beautiful instrument, brilliant tone, excel- 
lent for solo or concert work; in perfect condition, 
with modern case, like new, $550.00; also French 
Sartory bow. Walter L. Feige, 98 Groveland St., 
Springfield 8, Mass. 
FOR SALE—Conn BB-flat concert recording bass, 
gold lacquer finish; late model with short action, 
four-valve system, in excellent condition; cases 
and stand included. Write or see Gordon Kloke, 
R. R. 3, Marshfield, Wis. 
FOR SALE—Fine cello, exceptionally large full 
tone; used professionally 30 years; custom-made 
Taylor trunk, new bag, 2 bows, music. Alfred 
Allen, Orchestra Hall Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Hungarian cimbalom; this instrument 
is the predecessor of the piano; three years old, 
fine condition, like new, walnut finish, with 
pedals; price $300.00. Paul Igreny, 1653 Orchard 
St., Chicago, Ill. 









































PIANISTS *Sicamss 


“CHOPIANO” (Show-Piano) two new novelty 
solos, “SHOWPAN BOOGIE” and ‘“‘NOC- 
TURNAL MOOD”. Adapted from CHOPIN'S 
well-known “Minute Waltz” and “‘Nocturne’’. 
SOLOISTS, add these to your repertoire. Always 
a hit! Arranged in modern rhythm style. 
Ne C. O. D. Price for both, $1.00, 

FURST PUBLICATIONS 
1 Christopher St., New York 14, N. Y. 








COEVCO OIL 


Something New in Valve and Slide Oil. 
Coevco has lubricating and clean- 
ing qualities not found in any other 
oil, Send for a trial bottle and be 
convinced. $1.00. 

COEVCO OIL COMPANY 
1668 North 4th St., Columbus 1, Ohio 











Reeds! Reeds! Reeds! 
AT LOWEST PRICES EVER 






For 50’s For 100’s 

..$3.00 $5.00 
7.50 
9.00 


French Cane—Guaranteed—In All Strengths 
Order Now—Send Your Order Mail or Telegraph 


FOR SALE—Gcorge Withers cello, London, 1859; 
perfect condition, $300.00. Maurice Cuoio, 2103 
66th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone: BE 6-3686. 


FOR SALE—Set of B. & A. genuine A. Robert 
(Paris) clarinets, grenadilla wood, Boehm sys- 
tem, 17-6; perfect condition; in French style case; 
best offer; five days’ trial COD. Miss Ivey Lois 
Hubert, 1607 Alder Court S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
FOR SALE—Five-string Kay bass, never used; 
with trunk, price, $350.00. H. F. August, 2114 
Caton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone: Buckmin- 
ster 7-6542. 
FOR SALE—Hammond organ, BV,No. 22,676, with 
Leslie vibratone 31H speaker; will buy pre-war 
Hammond console and celeste. Ken Thompson, 
26 Englewood Ave., Waterbury 42, Conn. 
FOR SALE—‘‘Contra C’’ mechanism for double 
bass. Alex Horst, 1025 St. Paul St., Denver 6, 
Colorado. 


FOR SALE—Genuine Didier Nicolas “A La Ville 
de Cremonne"’ violin, $300.00. , Michael Ciriello, 
1562 West Fifth St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. Phone: 
NI 5-3642. 
FOR SALE—Selmer tenor -saxophone, Super model 
(18M series), top condition; also A-1 Buescher 
baritone saxophone and stand; both gold lacquered; 
original owner selling. Burt Lee, 66 Beaver St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—A fine old German bass, $175.00; one 
“Laberte” viola, $50.00; also an old violin to- 
gether with a small-sized viola in double case, 
$100.00. W. Boyer, 15 M St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
FOR SALE—Trombones, Bach 40-B bass, $200.00; 
Bach 36 tenor, $150.00; both like new, with 
cases. Ralph Walker, 541 East Fifth St., New 
York 9 Y. 





























WANTED 


WANTED—Symphony musicians; steady day-time 
employment plus part-time employment in sym- 
phony orchestra. Write, stating musical back- 
ground, experience, also types of day-time work 
eligible for. Include vital statistics—age, citizen- 
ship, education, business experience and recent 
picture. Delbert E, Johnson, 1106 West 46th St., 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 
WANTED TO BUY—The following cornet solos: 
Titania Polka by Rimmer, Excelsior Polka by 
Frewin, Blue Bells of Scotland by St. Jacotme, Air 
Varie, Cornet Duet by Wittman; prefer piano ac- 
companiment, but will take any accompaniment. 
Roy H. Wise, 147 W. Wheeling St., Lancaster, Ohio, 
WANTED—Conn Jumbo recording model BBb bass, 
in brass or clear lacquer finish; must be in good 
playing condition. Eddie Texel, “Secretary, Local 
255, 612 Linn St., Yankton, S. D. 
WANTED—BBb tuba, straight upright with four 
valves, Please write, giving details, to W. E. 
Whybrew, 739 Walnut St., Lockport, N. Y. 
WANTED—Fine violin such as Strad.,. Guadag- 
nini, Bergonzi, etc.; the price is no object; 
write at once. Chester Cheiro, 1275 Westwood 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
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LEADING MUSIC SOM 


EVERYWHERE 
HERSHMAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 
242 POURTH AVE. NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Add to your knowl- 
edge. Professional ma- 


GUITARIST: 

terial, Sixty Modern 
Licks, Runs, Fill-ins, from recordings of top- 
flight artists. Note and number system. Chord 
symbols, positions given. Intro. offer. Free 
solo. $1 postpaid. Copied choruses, modernistic 


chords ilable. Send for | No C.O.D, 
PLAY-RITE MUSIC 


Lock Box 267, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


NEW PIANO “MUTE” 


Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night 
Without Disturbing Others 
MAYO'S Muting Device—easily attached or de- 
tached without harming mechanism. State 
upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money- 
back guarantee. Send $5.00 for mute and 
full instructions for use. 
RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 

Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 














AT LIBERTY—Ace arranger, experience with 

radio, theatre, bands and music publishers; will 
work by correspondence. Bernard“Goldstein, 93 
Jefferson Ave , Chelsea 50, Mass. 








KEY MUSICAL 
PB. O. Box 43—Uptown—Hoboken, N. J. 
Lowest Prices 


ITALIAN VIOLINS ‘¢rsvncc 


New and old imported Italian hand-made 
Violins and Violas—$75.00 to $300.00. Superb 


Italian tone, wood, workmanship, varnish. 
SHOP AROUND! COMPARE! SAVE TWO- 
THIRDS! FREE TRIAL. 


SUBURBAN MUSIC 
643 Stuyvesant Ave., Irvington 11, N. J. 




















CHARLIE SPIVAK SAYS: “Harry Glantz makes the 
finest brass mouthpieces on the market today.” 


GLANTZ MOUTHPIECES 


AT LIBERTY—Lady organist, 10 years successful 
playing with own Hammond organ; dinner 
music; available after June 15. Hazel Kleckner, 
153 Berwick St., Easton, Pa. 
AT LIBERTY—Theatre (pit) drummer, also good 
on polkas and Jewish music; will take May Day 
(May Ist) parade and Memorial Day parade; open 
for club and steady work. Musician, % Trainor, 
102 West 89th St., New York, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Violinist, A. F. M. 148; classic 
dance; experienced theatrical, concert, solo, 
hotel, leader; will accept anywhere; congenial; 
library; will play side. Emile Hoyaux, 85 Main 
St., Coraopolis, Pa. 
AT LIBERTY—Four-brother combo, well rounded 
doubling, for summer engagement, at Cape Cod 
preferably; will consider others. Care of Paul 
Bolick, 2985 Brown Ave., Manchester, N. H. 
Phone: 8775-M. 
AT LIBERTY—Colored organ stylist desires en- 
gagement at lounge, bar, hotel, or theatre; just 
finished successful six months’ engagement at up- 
state lounge and NBC and MBS station; play any- 
thing; neat wardrobe; Local 802, N. Y. Reginald 
Smith, 105-14 32nd Ave., Corona, Queens, L. L, 
N. Y. Phone: ILlinois, 7-3218. 
AT LIBERTY—Modern arranger, experienced with 
dance orchestras, tenor bands, radio orchestras, 
theatre, and vocal. ensembles; age 32, single; will 
travel. Write Cornelius Friel, 2305 Emerald St., 
Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
AT LIBERTY—Lead tenor, swing clarinet, former 
steady-job musician now interested in weekends 
or clubs; fake; no be-bop; have car. Henry Heck- 
ert, 6414 Catalpa Ave., Ridgewood 27, Queens, 
N. Y.. Phone: HEgeman 3-2527. 


























HAVE YOUR CLARINET AND 
SAXOPHONE REBUILT 


BY FACTORY-TRAINED WORKMEN 
WHO ARE ALSO MUSICIANS. 


BURCH S MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
REPAIR SHOP 


MORRISON, ILLINOIS 
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AT LIBERTY—Pianist, college man, 24, union, 

wide cocktail lounge and dance band experienct; 
read and fake; prefer resort; available June It 
Ed Cushing, Rollins, Winter Park, Fla. 


— 
AT LIBERTY—Experienced Hammond organist, 
night club and rink; will travel; member of 
Local 802, N. Y.; age 29, single. Reed Stevens, 
518 Pugsley St., Salt Lake City 3, Utah. 
AT LIBERTY-—Hungarian cimbalom player, & 
perienced, good reader and fake; age 43, neat, 
sober, reliable, married; double society style bass 
gypsy arrangements for small combos; now in fin 
Chicago spot; desire summer engagement; good 
deals only. Paul Igreny, 1653 Orchard St., Che 
cago, Ill. 
AT LIBERTY—Bass player would like to play with 
small combo; can double on violin; read or fake, 
society or swing; will travel. Michael Pacifico, 23 
East 117th St., New York, N. ¥Y: Call at 5 P.M 
TR 6-5175. 














AT LIBERTY—Trap drummer, 18 years’ expericnt 
in small bands, Western and swing; 30 yeas 
old; wish to locate with small band. Writ 
Bernard Dullea, P. O. Box 17, Vernon, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Rhythm guitar all electric amp. 
10 years’ experience in small bands, Westem 
and swing; 22 years old; wish to locate with small 








bands. Earl Crump, R. F. D. 1, Winthrop, N. % 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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PARKS, BEACHES 
» AND GARDENS 


Seastie Gardens; Youth, Inc., 
@ Props., Detroit, Mich. 
; da Gardens, Shannon Shaef- 
Wier, Owner, Eugene, Ore. 
; view Gardens, and Clarence 
w Radtke, Weyauwega, Wis. 
idway Park; Joseph Paness, 
tx Niagara Falls, N. Y 
siew Beach, Stan Sellers 

Birmingham, Ala.), Operator, 
DBessemer, Ala. 
Bai-A-Bar Gardens, 
DP hansas City, Mo. 
Gummer Gardens and James 
Webb, Gravenhurst, Ont., Can. 
Menset Park; Baumgart Sisters, 
SWilliamsport Pa. 

face Gardens, E. M. Carpen- 
me Manager, Flint, Mich. 





—— 


jNDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 

AUBURN: 

Frazier, Whack 

w#KMINGHAM: 

Sellers, Stan, Operator, Pine- 

view Beach (Bessemer, Ala.). 

pOTHAN: 

Smith, Mose 
MOBILE: 

Moore, R. E., Jr. 


ALASKA 


FAIRBANKS: 
Elder, Glen A. (Glen Alvin) 


ARIZONA 


PLAGSTAFF: 
Saguaro Club, and R. M. Greer, 
Employer. 
PHOENIX: 
Hoshor, John 
Jones, Calvin R, 


Newberry, Woody, Mgr., and 
Owner, The Old Country 
Club. 

Willett, R. Paul 

UCSON: 

Williams, Marshall 

YUMA: 

Buckner, Gray, owner *'345" 
Club, El Cajon. 

ARKANSAS 
ELDORADO: 
Shivers, Bob 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Smith, Dewey 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Stewart, J. H. 
Weeks, S. C. 
McGHEE: 
Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 
PINE BLUFF: 
Arkansas State College 
Clark, Stanley 
Scott, Charles E, 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 
BAKERSFIELD: 
Charlton, Ned 
Conway, Stewart 
Cox, Richard 
BENICIA: 
Rodgers, Edw. T 
REVERLY HILLS: 
Mestusis, Paris 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
Operator. 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Records 
CULVER CITY: 
Toddle House, 
Toscano. 
EUREKA: 
Club De Luxe, and Sumner 
Kirkby, Owner. 
FRESNO: 
Wagnon, Wm. B., Jr., President 
Valley Amusement Asso., an 
Barn Dance Hall. 


APRIL, 1949 


and John J. 








HOLLYWOOD: 
Alison, David 
Berg, Billy 
Birwelle Corp. 
Bocage Room, Leonard 
Vannerson 
Dempster, Ann 
Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt.. Ltd. 
Gray, Lew and Magic 
Record Co. 
Kolb, Clarence 
Morros, Boris 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School 
Patterson, Trent 
Robitschek, Kurt 
Universal Light Opera Co. and 
Ass'n. 
Western Recording Co. and 
Douglas Venable. 
Wrightman, Neale 
LONG BEACH: 
Club Moderne, 
Jarrett 
LOS ANGELES: 
Anderson, John Murgay, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 
Dalton, Arthur 
Freeland, F. L., 
Halfont, Nate 
Hefflin, Leon, Promoter 
Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond | 
Mauro, Managers. 
Moore, Cleve 
Morris, Joe, operator, 
Plantation Club 
Mosby, Curtis 
New Club Alabam, Curtis Mosby 
and M. E, Brandenberg. 
Preston, Joey 
Primrose Cafe, 
garty, Louis Azrow, 
Borcy, Joe. S. Kaplan, 
Ann Marie Borcy. 
Royal Record Co, 
Ryan, Ted 
Tonkins, Irvan ‘*Van"’ 
Vannerson, Leonard 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Earl 
Wilshire Bowl 
MANTECA: 
Kaiser, Fred 
MONTEREY: 
Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 


and W. C. 


Al-Dean Circus 


Fo- 
John 
and 


and John 


owner. 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 

Lohmuller, Bernard 

OAKLAND: 

Bozo’s Cafe, and Fred Horn, 
Operator. 

Leon and Eddie’s, and 
john E. Rossi. 

Moore, Harry 

Morkin, Roy 

OCEAN PARK: 
Frontier Club and Robert Moran 
OROVILLE: 

Rodgers, Edw. T., 

Palm Grove Ballroom. 
OXNARD: 
McMillan, Tom, Owner 
Town House. 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Hall, Donald H. 
PERRIS: 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 

Horse Follies of 1946. 
REDWOOD CITY: 

Lucky Star Club, and Mrs. Pro- 
vina, Proprietor, and Gene 
Bender, Manager. 

SACRAMENTO: 
Cole, Joe 
Leingang, George 

SAN DIEGO: 

Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly. 

Miller, Warren 

Mitchell, John 

Passo, Ray 

Tricoli, Joseph, Oper., 
Playland. 

Young, Mrs. Thomas (Mabel), 
and Paradise Club (formerly 
known as Silver Slipper Cafe). 


SAN FRANCISCO: 

Barbary Coast Club 

Bramy, Al 

Brown, Willie H. 

Deasy, J. B. 

Fox, Eddie 

Garcia, Jos. G. 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Rogers & Chase Co. 

Shelton, Earl, 
Earl Shelton Productions. 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San _ Francisco; 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman. 

Waldo, Joseph 
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“~_ 


SAN JOSE: 
Paz, Fred 
SANTA ANA: 
Theo's Place, and Theo, Osborn 
SANTA BARBARA: 
Briggs, Don 
SHERMAN OAKS: 
Gilson, Lee 
Kraft, Ozzie 
SOUTH GATE: 
Silver Horn Cafe, and 
Mr. Silver. 
TWIN PEAKS: 
Alpine Club, and J. W. Dewey, 
Employer, Lake Arrowhead. 
WATSONVILLE: 
Ward, Jeff W. 
YREKA: 
Legg, Archie 


COLORADO 
DENVER: 

Frontier Night Club, and Harry, 
Gordon and Clinton Ander- 
son, owners. 

JULESBURG: 

Cummins, Kenneth 


CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT: 


Goldman, Marty 
Pleasant Heéghts Country Club, 
Granville Smith, Owner. 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, yc ® 
Kantrovitz, Clar®nce (Kay) 
Kaplan, Yale 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
Russo, Joseph 
Ryan's Restaurant, and Edw. F. 
Ryan 
Shayne, Tony 
NEW LONDON: 
Angie's Restaurant, 
Hotel, Angelo J. 
Johnson, Henry 
Patten, Olin 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom, and 
Bud Russell & Bob McQuillan. 
STONINGTON: 
Hangor Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson. 
Whewell, Arthur 
WATERBURY: 
Derwin, Wm. J. 
WEST HAVEN: 
Patricelli, Alfred 
WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al 


Grill & 
Bisconti. 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Chick's Restaurant, A. B. 
Williams, Proprietor. 
NEW CASTLE: 
Hickory House, and Jos. 
Murphy, Prop. 
Lamon, Ed 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester, 
Kaye, Al 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and 
Fay Howse 
CORAL GABLES: 
Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Bethune, Albert 
Charlies Hi-Hat Club 
Estate of Charles Reese, Jr. 
FORT MYERS: 
McCutcheon, Pat * 
HALLANDALE: 
Ocean View Cocktail 
and *‘Pop"’ Brown. 
Singapore Sadie's 
JACKSONVILLE: : 
Newberry, Earl, and Associate 
Artists, Inc. 
MIAMI:. 
Donaldson, Bill 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Rest. 
Coral Reef Hotel 
Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Manager. 
Friedlander, Jack 
Haddon Hall Hotel 
Hume, Jack 
Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
owner-manager. 
Leshnick, Max 


Lounge, 


Macomba ~lub 
Miller, Irving 


Mocamba Restaurant, Jack Fred- 
n Max 
Michael Rosen- 


der, Irving Miller, 
Leshnick and 
berg, Employers. 
Shanghai 
Caldwell, Employer. 
Straus, George 
Weills, Charles 
White House Hotel, 
Leo Radoft, Mgr.-Dir. 


Wit's End Club, R. R. Reid, 
Manager; Charles Leveson, 
Owner. 

ORLANDO: 


Club Surrocco, and Roy Baisden 


Longwood Hotel, Maximilian 
Shepard, Owner. 
Sunbrock, Larry 
Sunshine Club and D. S. Fryor 
PANAMA CITY: 
Daniels, Dr. E. R. 
PENSACOLA: 
Hodges, Earl, 
Dance Club. 
Keeling, Alec, of National 
Orch. Syndicate. 
National Orchestra Syndicate 
RIVIERA BEACH: 
Rowe, Phil 
Woodruff, Charlie 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Rec. Center 
Goldman, Henry 
TALLAHASSEE: 
Gaines Patio, and Henry 
Gaines, Owner. 
TAMPA: 
Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow 
and Norman Karn, employers. 
Junior Woman's Club 
Pegram, Sandra 
Williams, Herman 
VENICE: 
Pines Hotel Corp., and 
John Clarke 
Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 


of Top Hat 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C, Jacoby, 
Manager. 

Herren, Chas., Herren’s Ever- 
green Farms Supper Club. 

Montgomery, J. Neal 

Spencer, Perry 

AUGUSTA: 
Kirkland, Fred 
J. W. Neely, Jr. 

MACON: 

Lee, W. C. 

Swaebe, Leslie 

SAVANNAH: 

Sportsmen's Club, and J. B. 
Hobbs, employer. 

Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 

VIDALIA: 

Pal Amusement Co, 

WAYCROSS: 

Cooper, Sherman & Dennis 


IDAHO 


BOISE: 
French, Don, and 
Don French Lounge 
COEUR D'ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 
LEWISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
POCATELLO: 
Reynolds, Bud 
SUN VALLEY: 
French, Don, and 
Chateau Place 


ILLINOIS 


BLOOMINGTON: 
James R. McKinney 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 
Adams, Delmore & Eugene 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Chicago Artists Bureau, 
License 468. 


Children’s Health & Aid Soc. 

Cole, Elsie, Gen. Mgr., and 
Chicago Artists Bureau, Li- 
cense 468. 

Colosimo’s Theatre Kestaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner. 


Daros, John 

Davis, Wayne 

Donaldson, Bill 

Eden Building Corporation 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Play Girls of 1938". 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Victory Follies’. 

Glen, Charlie 

Gluckman, E. M. 
Broadway on Parade. 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 


Restaurant, and Max 


Mackie, Robert, of Savoy 
Ballroom. 
Majestic Record Co. 
Markee, Vince * 
Mason, Leroy 
Mays, Chester 
Miller, R. H. 
Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner. 
Moore, H. B. 
National Recording & 
Film Corp. 
Novask, Sarge 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Rose, Sam 
Stoner, Harlan T. 
jaflan, Mathew, 
Platinum Blonde Revue 
Taflan, Mathew, 
“Temptations of 1941". 
Teichner, Chas. A., of 
T.N.T. Productions. 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M. 
EFFINGHAM: 
Kehl, Dan 
FREEPORT: 
Habecker, Dan 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. Theresa, Prop., 
Dreamland. 
LA GRANGE: 
Haeger, Robert 
Klaan Club, 
LaGrange High School. 
Viner, Joseph W. 
MOLINE: 
Antler’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner. 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner. 
PEORIA: 
Brydon, Ray Marsh 
Humane Animal Assn. 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Paul Streeter 
rOLo: 
Clem, Howard A. 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, 
and Mrs. Stiller. 
QUINCY: 
Hammond, W. 
ROCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner. 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
Club Congo. 
WASHINGTON- BLOOMINGTON: 
Thompson, Earl 
ZEIGLER: 
Zeigler Nite Club, and Dwight 
Allsup and Jason Wilkas, 
owners. 


and Mr. 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob 
Lanane, George 
AUBURN: 
Moose Lodge No. 566 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and 
Charles Sullivan, Mgr. 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
Fox, Ben 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Chas. Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William and His All- 
American Brownskin Models, 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Ferguson Bros. Agency 
Harris, Rupert 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Richardson, Vaughn, 
Pine Ridge Follies. 
Wm. C. Powell Agency, 
Bookers’ License No. 4150. 
MARION: 
Horine, W. S. 
Idle Hour Recreation Club 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 
WASHINGTON: 
Chicken Bowl Danceland, « 
and George Grove. 


1iOWA 


CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 
HARLAN: 
Gibson, C. Rex 
OTTUMWA: 
Colony Club and Harry Meler, 
. Operator, 
Town House and Harry Meier, 
Operator. 


KANSAS 


DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
LOGAN: * 
Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 
PRATT: 
Clements, C. J. 
Wisby, L. W. 


TOPEKA: 
Mid-West Sportsmen Asso. 
WICHITA: 
El Morocco Club, and V, O. 
Wells. 
Holiday, Art, Manager and 


Owner, Studio Club. 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 

Taylor, Roy D. 
LEXINGTON: 

Harper, A. C. 
LOUISVILLE: 

Gavin, Weezer 

King, Victor 
OWENSBORO: 

Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 
PADUCAH: 

Vickers, Jimmie, 

Bookers’ License 2611 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Green, Al, Owner and Oper., 
Riverside Bar. 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Prop., 
Club Plantation. 
Stars & Bars Club (alse known 
as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner; Jack Tyson, 
Manager. 
Weil, R. L. 
LAKE CHARLES: s 

Veltin, Tony, Mgr., Palms Club 
MONROE: 

Keith, Jessie 
NEW ORLEANS 

Dog House, and Grace 
Martinez, Owner. 

Gilbert, Julie 

The Hurricane and 
Percy Stovall. 

Hvland, Chauncey A. 

OPELOUSAS: : 

Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 

Delmas, Employer. 
SHREVEPORT: 

Reeves, Harry A. 

Riley, Billy 

Stewart, Willie 


MAINE 


SANFORD: 
Legere, E. L. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 

Aetna Music Corp. 

Byrd, Olive J. 

Calvo’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Calvo. 

Cox, M. L., and Byrd, Olive J. 

Epsteip. Henry 

Green, jerry 

Rio Restayrant and Harry 
Weiss, Manager. 

Stage Door Casino 

White, David, 

Nation Wide Theatrical Agy. 
BRADSHAW: 

English Supper Club, Ed. De 

Waters, Prop. 
CUMBERLAND: 
Alibi Club, and Louis Waingold, 
Manager. 
FENWICK; 
Repsch, Albert 
FREDERICK: 
Rev. H. B. Rittenhouse 
OCEAN CITY: 

Gay Nineties Cluv, Nou Bel- 
mont, Prop.; Henry Epstein, 
Owner (of Baltimore, Md.). 

SALISRURY: 

Twin Lantern, 

Elmer B. Dashiell, Oper. 
TURNERS STATION: 

Thomas, Dr. Joseph H. 

Edgewater Beach. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BILLERICA: 

One O One Club, Nick 

Ladoulis, Proprietor. 
BOSTON: 

Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., Bay 
State Distributors, and James 
H. Mellvaine, president. 

Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 

jrace, Max L. 

Mclivaine, James H. 

Mouzon, George 

Sullivan, J. Arnold, 

Bookers’ License 150. 





Sunbrock, Larry and his 
Show 


Rodeo a 
Walker, Julian 
Younger Citizens 
Coordinating Committee 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Montgomery; A. Frank, Jr. 
Salvato, Joseph 
RG: 
Bolduc, Henry 
HOLYOKE: 
Levy, Bernard W., 
Holyoke Theatre 


2 
Crowe, Francis X. 
MONSON: 
Monson House and Leo Cane- 
gallo, Employer. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Rose, Manuel 
Hine, Geo. H. 
NORTH WEYMOUTH: 
Pearl, Morey 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Fielding, Marjery, and her 
School of the Dance 
WILMINGTON: . 
Blue Terrace Ballroom and 
Anthony Del Torto 


MICHIGAN 


SAY CITY: 
Walther. Dr. Howard 
ORTROIT: 

Adler, Caesar, and Hoffman, 
Sam, Opers., Frontier Ranch. 

Ammor Record Company 

Bel Aire (formerly Lee ‘n' Ed- 
die’s), and Al Wellman, 
Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Sam and Louis Bernstein, 
Owners. 

Bibb, Allen 

Bologna, Sam, Imperial Club 

Briggs, Edgar M. 

Daniels, James M. 

Green, Goldman 

Hoffman, Sam, Operator, Fron- 
tier Ranch. 

Johnson, Ivory 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larry Lawrence Agency 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

San Diego Club, 

Nono Minando. 

Schreiber, Raymond, Owner and 

Oper., Colonial Theatre. 
FLINT: 
Carpenter, E. M., Mgr., 
Terrace Gardens. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Huban, Jack 
JACKSON: 

Paul Bacon Sports Enterprises, 
Inc., and Rollatorium, and 
Paul Bacon. 

“LANSING: 

Norris, Elmer, Jr., 
Palomar Ballroom. 

Tholen, Garry 

SISTER LAKES: 

Rendezvous Bow! and Gorden 

J. Miller, Owner. 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
Lawson, Al 


MINNESOTA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 
BEMIDJI: 
Foster, Floyd, Owner, 
Merry Mixers’ Tavern. 
GAYLORD: 
Green, O. M. 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 
Nybo, Operator. 
ST. PAUL: 
Fox, S. M. 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Green, O. M. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 

joyce, Harry, Owner, 

Pilot House Night Club. 

GREENVILLE: 

Pollard, Flenord 
JACKSON: 

Perry, T. G. 
MERIDIAN: 

Starlite Inn, and Marty Britt 


MISSOURI 


CAPE GIRARDEAU: 
Gilkison, Lorene 


Hawes, H. H., Manager, 
Windmoor Gardens. 


KANSAS CITY: 
Canton, L. R. 
Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 
Feyuire Productions, Kenneth 
Yates, Bobby Henshaw. 
Famous Bar Restaurant, and 


Harry M. Turner, Employer. 
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Henshaw, Bobby 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Thodium, th. C., 
Orpheum Theatre. 

1 ERANON: 

Kay, Frank 
POPLAR BLUFPS: 
Brown, Merle 

ST. LOUIS: 

Caruth, James, Oper., Club 
Rhumboogies, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar. 

L Agostino, Sam 

Markham, Doyle, and 
Tune Town 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Windermere Bar, and 
Edw. Hochecker. 


MONTANA 


PORSYTH: 
Allison, J. 


NEBRASKA 


COLUMBUS: 

Moist, Don 
KEARNEY: 

Field, H. E., Mgr., 
OMAHA: 

El Morocco Club 

Florentine Cafe, and Vance & 

Sam Vecchio, Owners. 


Asst. Mgr., 


1733 Club 


NEVADA 


ELY: 
Fohom, Mrs. Ruby 
LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 


Stoney, Milo E. 
Warner, A. H. 
LOVELOCK: 


Pershing Hotel, and Harry 
Fischer, Employer. 
RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FABYAN: 
Fabyan Hotel, and James Zaks, 
Owner 
JACKSON: 
Gray's Inn, and Eddy Nelson, 
Employer; James Sheirr, Mgr. 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, and 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Richardson, Harry 
White, William 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Applegate's Tavern, and A. j. 
Applegate, Employer. 
Atlantic City Art League 
Dantzler, George, Operator, 
Fassa's Morocco Restaurant. 
Fassa, George, Operator, 
Passa’s Morocco Restaurant. 
Jones, }. Paul 
Lockman, Harvey ; 
Mardi Gras, and Jos. and 
Margarete Agostini. 
Morocco Restaurant, Geo. Fassa 
and Geo. Danzler, Opers. 
BLOOMFIELD: 
Thompson, Putt 
CAMDEN: 
Embassy Ballroom, and Geo. E. 
Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 


Operator. 
Towers Ballroom, Pearson Lessy 
and Victor Potamkin, Mgrs. 

CAPE MAY: 


Mayflower Casino, 
Charles Anderson, Operator. 
CLIFTON: 
Studio Bar, and August 
Ek. Buchner, Prop. 
FLORHAM PARK: 
Florham Park Country Club, 
and Jack Bloom 
HOBOKEN: 
Red Rose Ina, and Thos. 
Monto, Employer. 
LAKEWOOD: 
Patt, Arthur, Mgr., Hotel Plaza 
Seldin, S. It. 
LONG BRANCH: 
Rappaport, A., Owner, 


The Blue Room. d 


MONTCLAIR: 

Cos-Hay Corporation and Mont- 
clair ‘Theatre, Thos. Haynes, 
James Costello. 

MOUNTAINSIDE: 


The Chatterbox, 
Ray DiCarlo. 


Inc., 


NEWARK: 


Coleman, Melvin 

Hall, Emory 

Harris. Earl 

Jones, Carl W. 

“Panda,’’ Daniel Straver 

Levine, Joseph 

Piccadilly Club, 
Hays, Employer. 


and Clarence 


Prestwood, William. 
Red Mirror, Nicholas Grande, 


Prop. 

Rollison, Eugene 
Simmons, Charles 
Tucker, Frank 

NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Ellel, Jack 

NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Aadrew 


PARAMUS: 
Garden Inn, and Robt » 
Himmelreich, Owner. 
PATERSON: 
Garden Cocktail Lounge, and 


Jos. Ventimiglia. 
Marsh, James 
Piedmont Social Club 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casine 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
SOMERS POINT: 
Dean, Mrs. Jeanaette 
Leigh, Stockton 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Laramore, J. Dory 
UNION CITY: 
Head, John E., Owner, and Mr. 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club. 
Kay Sweeney Club 
WEST NEW YORK: 
B'nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer; Harry 
Boorstein, President. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 
La Loma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, employer. 
CLOVIS: 
Denton, |. Earl, Owner, 
Plaza Hotel. 
RUIDOSO: 


Central Bar & Grill, and Ted 
Johnson, Owner. 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and 
Emil Mignardo, Owner. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
Barcelona Bar and Restaurant 
Bologhino, Dominick, Owner, 
Trout Club. 
Kessler, Sam 
Lang, Arthur 
New Abbey Hotel 
New Goblet, The 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Steurer, Eliot 
BONAVENTURE: 
Class of 1941 of the 
St. Bonaventure College. 
BRONX: 
Santoro, E. J. 
BROOKLYN: 
Aurelia Court, Inc. 
Graymont, A. C. 
Johnston, Clifford 
Morris, Philip 
Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor. 
Puma, James 
Reade, Michael 
Rosenberg, Paul 
Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 
Steurer, Eliot 
Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Prop. 
BUFFALO: 
Jackson, William 
McKay, Louis 
Nelson, Art 
Nelson, Mrs. Mildred 
Rush; Charles E, 
EASTCHESTER: 


Starlight Terrace, Carl Del 
Tulfo and Vincent Formi- 
ella. Props. 

ELBRIDGE: 

Ray's Bar-D and Raymond 

©. Demperio. . 
FERNDALE: 

Pollack Hotel, and Elias 

Pollack, employer. 
FLEISCHMANNS: 

Cat's Meow, and Mrs. Irene 

Churs, Prop. 
FRANKFORT: 
Blue Skies Cafe, and Frank 


Reile and Lenny Tyler, Props. 
GLEN SPEY: 

Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer. 

GLENS FALLS: 

Halfway House, Ralph Gottlieb, 
Employer; Jocl Newman, 
Owner. 

Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., 

Twin Tree inn. 

GRAND ISLAND: 

Williams, Ossian V. 
GREENFIELD PARK: 

Utopia Lodge 
HUDSON: 

Goldstein, Benny 

Gutto, Samuel 


ITHACA: 
Bond, Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 
Maffei, John, Prop. Panarama 
JAMESTOWN: 
Lindstrom & Meye: 
LAKE RONKONKOMA: 
New Silver Slipper, and Geo. 
Valentine, Proprietor. 


LOCH SHELDRAKE: 

Fifty-Two Club, Saul Rapkin, 
Owner. 

Hotel Shlesinger, 
singer, Owner. 

Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., 
Estate of 

MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 
Wagon Wheel Tavern. 
NEW LEBANON: 
Donion. Eleanor 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Adler, Harry 

Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Amusement Corp. of America 

Apolig Bar, and Jesse Bruley. 

Baldwin, C. Paul 

Benrubi, M. 

Booker, H. E., and All-Ameri- 
can Entertainment Bureau. 

Broadway Hoffbrau, and 
Mr. Kirsh. 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency. 

Camera, Rocco 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A. 

Chanson, Inc., and Monte 
Gardner and Mr. Rodriguez. 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic. 

Chiassarini & Co. 

Lollectors’ Items Recording Co., 
and Maurice Spivack and 
Katherine Gregg. 

“Come and Get It'’ Company 

Cotton Club 

Crest Room, and Chas. 
Robinson, operator. 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crossen 
Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 

Currie, Robert W., formerly 
held Booker’s License 2595. 

Davison, Jules 

Denton Boys 

Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

DiMola, Enzo 

DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corp. 

Evans & Lee 

Fine Plays, Inc. 

Fotoshop, Inc. 

Fur Dressing & Dyeing 
Salesmen’s Union. 

Glyde Oil Products 

Gray, Lew, and Magic 
Record Co. 

Grisman, Sam 

Gross, Gerald, of United 
Artists Management. 

Havana-Madrid Restaurant. 

Heminway, Phil 

Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin 
Productions. 

Kent Music Co., and Nick 
Kentros. 

King, Gene, 

Former Bookers’ License 3444. 

Koch, Fred G. 

Koren, Aaron 

Kushner, Jack & David 

La Fontaine, Leo 

La Martinique, and Monte 
Gardner and Mr. Rodriguez. 

Law, Frank 

Leigh, Stockton 

Leonard, John S. 

Lyon, Allen 
(also known as Arthur Lee) 

Manning, Samuel 

Mascon, Charles 

McCaffrey, Neild 

McMahon, Jess 

Meserole, Ed. P. 

Montello, ,R. 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization. 

Murray's 

Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., and Benj. J. Fiedler and 
Clinton P. Sheehy. 

Neill, William 

Newman, Nathan 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann. 


David Shle- 


New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
Scott Chalfant, James Bliz- 
zard and Henry Robinson, 


Owners. 
Orpheus Record Co. 
Parmentier, David 
Prince, Hughie 
Regan, Jack 
Rogers, Harry, Owner, 
“Frisco Follies’’. 


Rosen, Philip, Owner and Oper- 
ator, Penthouse Restaurant. 
Russell, Alfred 
Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 
Singer, John, former Booker’s 
License 3326. 
South Seas, Inc., 
Abner J. Rubien. 
Spotlite Club 
Stein, Ben 
Stein, Norman 
Steve Murray’s Mahogany Club 
Strouse, Irving . 
Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
Rodeo Show. 
Superior 25 Club, Inc. 
Television. Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Ed. A. Cornez 
Thomson, Sava and Valenti, Inc. 
United Artists Management 
Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 
Wilder Operating Co. 
Wisotsky, S. 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
Paness, Joseph, 
connected with Midway Park. 
ONEONTA! 
Shepard, Maximilian, Owner, 
New Windsor Hotel. 
ROCHESTER: 
Lloyd, George 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 
Turf Restaurant, and Carmen 
Acquino, Operator. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Messrs. Stevens and Arthur L. 
Clark. 
SCHENECTADY: 
Edwards, M. C. 
Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 


Shed, and Magnus E. Ed- 
wards, Manager. 
Silverman, Harry 
SOUTH FALLSBURG: 
Majestic Hotel, Messrs. Cohen, 


Kornfeld and Shore, Owners 
and Operators. 
Seldin, S. H., Oper., 
Grand View Hotel. 
SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, Pres., 
County Theatre. 
SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, 
Frank Bagozzi, Employer. 
Feinglos, Norman 
Syracuse Musical Club 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Casa Blanca, and Basil 
Germano, Owner. 
TROY: 
DeSina, Manuel 
TUCKAHOE: 
Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 
UTICA: 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick 
Burke, Owner. 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Resesurant, 
Tohn Masi, Prop. 
WATERTOWN: 
Duffy’s Tavern, 
Duffy, Prop. 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
Reis. Les Hechiris Corp. 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS: 
Lesser Lodge, and"Jos. and Sarah 
Lesser, Operators. 
YONKERS: 
, Babner, William, 


and 


and Terrence 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND: 
Mirage Room, and Edw. S. 
Friedland 


BELMORE: 
Babner, Wm. J., and India 
House. 
FAR ROCKAWAY: 
Town House Restaurant, and 


Bernard Kurland, Proprietor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BURLINGTON: 
Mayflower Dining 
John Loy. 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Economides, Chris 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson &. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. 
DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
Royal Music Co. 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
The Town Pump, Inc. 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino and 
Irish Hloran 
Plantation Club, and Fred 
Koury, Owner. 
Weingarten, E., Sporting 
Events, Inc. 


Room, and 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 






Charles T. Norwood Post, 
Américan Legion. 

WALLACE: 

Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILLIAMSTON: 

Grey, A. J. 
WILSON: 

McCann, Roosevelt 

McCann, Sam 

McEachon, Sam 
WINSTON-SALEM: 

Payne, Miss L. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 
Andrews, Lee “Bucky” 


OHIO 





AKRON: 
Basford, Doyle 
Millard, Jack, Mgr. and 
Merry-Go-Round. 7 
Pullman Cafe, George Subris, 
Owner and Manager. 
CANTON: 
Holt, Jack 
CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert, 
Booker's License 2956. 
Black, Floyd 
Carpenter, Richard 
Charles, Mrs. Alberta 
Einhorn, Harry 
Kolb, Matt 
Lantz, Myer (Blackie) 
Lee, Eugene 
Overton, Harold 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Reider, Sam 
Smith, James R. 
Sunbrock, 
Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner. 
CLEVELAND: 
Amata, Carl and Mary, Gree 
Derby Cafe, 3314 F. 116th & 
Dixon, Forrest 
Euclid 55th Co. 
Heller, Saul 
Manuel Bros. Agency, 
Bookers’ License 3568. 
Salanci, Frank J. 
Tutstone, Velma 
Walthers, Carl O. 
Willis, Elroy 
COLUMBUS: 
Askins, Lane 
Bell, Edward 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Beta Nu Bldg. Asso., and Mn, 
Emerson Cheek, Pres. 
Carter, Ingram 
Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion. 
Club Alexander, and Joe 
Alexander, employer. 
Mallorty, William 
McDade, Phil 
Paul D. Robinson Fire Fightes 


Post No. 567, and Capraa 
G. W. McDonald. 
DELAWARE: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
FINDLAY: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Opers., Paradise Club. 
PIQUA: 
Lee Sedgewick, Operator. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Smith. Phil 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, and Paul D. 
Reese, Owner. 
SANDUSKY: 
Mathews, S. D. 
TOLEDO: 











‘TULSA: 

Goltr) 
Shuna 
Pillia 







HERMIS 
Rosen! 
poRTLA 
Acme 
Den 
Yank 


ALIQUIP 
Guinn, 

BERWY? 
Main 


Bedford 
LASTON: 
Green, 
Jacobsor 
EVERSON 
King, } 
FAIRMOU 
Riversid 

Samu¢ 
HARRISB 
Reeves, 
Waters, 
KINGSTO 
Johns, | 
MARSHAI 
Willard. 
MASONT( 
Hudik, 
MEADVIL 
Noll, 
MIDLANT 
Mason, 
NANTICO 
Hamilto: 

Jack Ff 
NEW CAS 
Bondura 
OIL CITY: 
Friendsh 
and A 
PHILADEI 
Associate 
Benny-th 
Benjan 
Bilcore 
Operate 
Bryant, ¢ 
Bubeck, | 
Davis, R 
Ballroo 
DuPree, 
Fabiani, 
Garcia, L 
Booker 
McShain, 
Melody R 
Philadelp 





Durham, Henry (Hank) 
Dutch Village, 
A. J. Hand, Oper. 
Huntley, Lucius 
La Casa Del Rio Music Publis 
ing Co., and Don B. -Owem 
Jr., Sec. 
National Athletic Club, and 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Einhorn, Harry 
Reider, Sam 
ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


ADA: 
Hamilton, Herman 
MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Man 
Rodeo Show, connected 
Grand National of Muskoge 

ENID: 

Oxford Hotel Ballroom, and 

Gene Norris, Employer. 


Oklahoma. 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Southwestern Attractions 
M. K. Boldman and 
Swager. 






Philadelp 
Luis C 
Raymond 
Enterta 
ers’ Lic 
Rothe, O1 
Stanley; | 
PITTSBUR( 
Anania, | 
Ficklin, 1 
Matthews 
Artist 
cense 2 
Reight, C 
Sala, Jose 
El Chic 
POTTSTOV 
Schmoyer 
READING: 
Nally, Be: 
SLATINGT¢ 
Flick, W. 
STRAFFOR 
Poinsette, 
TANNERS 
Tannersvi 


Toffel, 


UNIONTOY 
Zelasko, 
UPPER DAI 

Wallace, 


APRIL 
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4USIC! 


Charles 


TULSA: 
Goltry, 
Shunatona, Chief Joe 


Williams, Cargile (Jimmy) 


OREGON 


HERMISTON: 

Rosenberg, 

poRTLAND: 

Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 
Denton, Manager. 

Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President. 

SALEM: 

Oregon Institure of Dancing, 
Mr. Lope, Manager. 

SHERIDAN: ; 

Agee, Melvin, and American 
Legion Post No. 75. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director. 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 
employer. 
BRYN MAWR: 
Foard, Mrs. 
CHESTER: 
Fisher, Samuel 
Pyle, Wm. 
Reindoll&r, Harry 
CLARION: 
Birocco, J. E. 
Smith, Richard 
Rending, Albert A. 
DEVON: 
jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bedford, C. D. 
LASTON: 
Green, Morris 
lacobson, Benjamin 
EVERSON: 
King, Mr. and Mrs. 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, 
Samuel Ottenberg, Pres. 
HARRISBURG: 
Reeves, William T 
Waters, B. N. 
KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 
MARSHALLTOWN: 
Willard, Weldon D. 
MASONTOWN: 
Hudik, Stephen 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton's Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Bondurant, Harry 
OIL CITY: 
Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Benny-the-Bums, 
Benjamin Fogelman, Prop. 
Bilcore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Operator. 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Bubeck, Carl F. 
Davis, Russell L., 
Ballroom 
DuPree, Reese 
Fabiani, Ray 
Garcia, Lou, formerly held 
Booker’s License 2620. 
McShain, John 
Melody Records, Inc. 
Philadelphia Gardens, Inc. 
Philadelphia Lab. Co. and 
Luis Colantunno, Mgr. 
Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau, Book- 
ers’ License 3402. 
Rothe, Otto 
Stanley; Frank 
PITTSBURGH: 
Anania, Flores 
Ficklin, Thomas 
Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service, Bookers’ Li- 
cense 2521. 
Reight, C. H. 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner, 
El Chico Cafe. 
POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. 
READING: 
Nally, Bernard 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Tannersville Inn, 
Toffel, Employer. 
UNIONTOWN: 
Zelasko, Jos. 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 


APRIL, 1949 


+ 
Mrs. R. M. 


H. J. M. 


Walter 


and Trianon 


Irma 


and Adolph 


WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Peter, Mgr., 
Washington Cocktail Lounge. 
Lee. Edward 
WILKES-BARRE: 
Kahan, Samuel 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Pinella, James 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE: 
Allen, George 
Belanger, Lucian 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Villa Margherita, 
nings, Manager, 
Church, Operator. 
COLUMBIA: 
Block C. Club, University of 
So. Carolina. 
GREENVILLE: 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Goodman, H. E., 
The Pines. 
Jackson, Rufus 
National Home Show 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, Geo. W., Jr. 
ROCK HILLS: 
Rolax, Kid 
SPARTANBURG: 
Holcome, H. C. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


WATERTOWN: 
Balthazar, Willard (Happy Bill) 


TENNESSEE 


JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Henderson, 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, 
H. L. Waxman, Owner. 
Bullet Recording and Tran- 
scription Co. 
Club Zanzibar, 
Floyd Hayes 
PARIS: 
Bell, 


and Mr. Jen- 
and Mrs. 


Mgr., 


John 


and 


and Billie and 


Richard A. 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 

Cox, Milton 

AUSTIN: 

El Morocco 

Franks, Tony 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 

BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, 'E. W. 

BOLING: 
Fails, Isaac, Manager, Spothght 
Band Booking Cooperative 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Kirk, Edwin 
DALLAS: 

Carnahan, R. H. 

Embassy Club, and Helen 
Askew and Jas. L. Dixon, 
Sr., Co-owners 

Lee, Don, and Linskie (Skippy 
Lynn), owners of Script & 
Score Productions and oper- 


ators of ‘‘Sawdust and Swing- 
time.”” 
May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 
Morgan, J. C. 


Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
FORT WORTH: 
Bowers, J. W. 
Carnahan, Robert 
Coo Coo Club 
Famous Door and Joe Earl, 
Operator 
Florence, F. A., Jr. 
Smith, J. F. 
GALVESTON: 
Evans, Bob 
HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 
Jetson, Oscar 
Revis, Bouldin 
World Amusements, Inc. 
Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 
KILGORE: 
Club Plantation 
Mathews, Edna 
LONGVIEW: 
Ryan, A. L. 
PALESTINE: 
Earl, J}. W. 
PARIS: 
Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Merkle, Employer. 
SAN ANGELO: 
Specialty Productions, and Nel- 
son Scott and Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Forrest, Thomas 
Moore, Alex 
Obledo, F. J. 
TYLER: 
Gilfillan, Max 
Tyler Entertainment Co. 


VALASCO: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager, 
light Band Booking & Orches- 
tra Management Co. 

WACO: 
Peacock Club, 
E. C. Cramer and R, E. Cass 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C. 
Whatley, Mike 


VERMONT 
BURLINGTON: 
Thomas, Ray 
VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Dove, Julian M., Capitol , 
Amusement Attractions. 
DANVILLE: 
Fuller, J. H. 


LYNCHBURG: 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
McClain, B. 
Terry's Supper Club. 
NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, 
Prop. 
Rohanna, George, 
The Lido Club. 
ROANOKE: 
Harris, Stanley 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 
VIRGINIA’ BEACH: 
Town Club, and Wm. A. White, 
Owner and Operator. 


Percy Simon, 


Operator 


WASHINGTON 


MAPLE VALLEY: 
Rustic Inn 

TACOMA: 
Dittbenner, Charles 
King, Jan 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BLUEFIELD: 
Brooks, Lawson 
Thompson, Charles G. 
CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, 
Owner. 
Corey, LaBabe 
El Patio Boat Club, and Chas. 
Powell, operator. 
Hargrave, Lawrence 
Hargreave, Paul 
White, Ernest B. 
INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, Charles 
MORGANTOWN: 
Leone, Tony, former manager, 
Morgantown Country Club. 
Niner, Leonard 


WHEELING: 

Mardi Gras. 
WISCONSIN 

BOWLER: . 
Reinke, Mr. and Mrs. 


EAGLE RIVER: 
Denoyer, A. J 


Franklin, A 
Galst, Erwin 
Peasley, Chas. W. 
GREENVILLE: 
Reed, Jimmie 
HAYWARD: 
The Chicago Inn, and Louis O. 
Runner, Owner and Operator. 
HEAFFORD JUNCTION: 
Kilinsk?, Phil, Prop., Phil's 
Lake Nakomis Resort. 
KESHENA: 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 
LA CROSSE: 
Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern. 


MILWAUKEE: 
Continental Theatre Bar, and 
Robert A. Paliafito, Mgr. 


Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Show Boat Cafe, and Nick Gen- 
tile and Vince Manianci, 
Owners. 

Thomas, Derby 

Weinberger, A. J. 

NEOPIT: 
American Legion, 
Sam Dickenson, Vice-Com. 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 

Kendall, Mr., Mgr., 
Holly Wood Lodge. 

Khoury, Tony 

SHEBOYGAN: 

Sicilia, N. 

STURGEON BAY: 
Larsheid, Mrs. Geo., 
Carman Hotel 
TOMAH: 
VFW 
WICONSIN RAPIDS: 

Brown Derby, and Lawrence 

Huber, Owner. 


Prop. 


Spot- 


DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Arcadia Ballroom, Edw. P., 
Meserole, Owner and Oper. 
Archer, Pat 


Brown Derby 
Cabana Club and Jack Staples 
China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner. 
Club Bengazi, 
owner. 
D. E. Corporation and 
Herbert Sacks 
5 O'clock Club and Jack 
Staples, Owner 
Frattone, James 
Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 
Trans Lux Hour Glass. 
Gold, Sol 
Hoberman, John "Price; Presi- 
dent, Washington Aviation 
Country Club 
Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 
Kirsch, Fred 
Mann, Paul, Owner, 
Club Bengazi. 
Mansfield, Emanuel 
McDonald, Earl H. 
Moore, Frank, Owner, 
Star Dust Inn. 


and Paul Mann, 


4 


New Orleans Restaurant and 
Nick Gaston, Proprietor. 

O’Brien, John T. 

Rayburn, E. 

Reich, Eddie ‘ 

Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 

Romany Room, and Mr. Wein- 
traub, operator, and Wm. 
Biron, Mgr. 


Rosa, Thomas N. 

Roumanian Inn 

Smith, J. A. 

Trans Lux Hour Glass, 
E. S. Furedy, Mgr. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
The Woodland, Alexander 
Asam, Proprietor. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 

Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire. 

Simmons, Gordon A. (Bookers’ 
License No. 4090) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
H. Singer & Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer. - 


ONTARIO 


CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
GALT: 
Conklin Shows, and J. A. 
MacDonald, employer. 
GRAVENHURST: 
Webb, James, and Summer 
Gardens 
GUELPH: 
Naval Veterans Asso., and 
Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 
Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 


Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 
HASTINGS: 


Bassman, George, and 

Riverside Pavilion 
LONDON: 

Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), M. R. 
Nutting, Pres. 

Seven Dwarfs Inn 

OTTAWA: 

Parker, Hugh 

PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 
SUDBURY: 

Danceland Pavilion, and 

F. R. McLean, Prop. 
TORONTO: 

Leslie, George 

Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com. 

Miquelon, V. 

Radio Station CHUM 


QUEBEC 


MONTREAL: 
Auger, Henry 
Beriau, Maurice, and La 

Societe Artistique. 

Danis, Claude 
Daoust, Hubert 
Daoust, Raymond 
DeSautels, C. B. 
Dioro, John 
Emery, Marcel 
Emond, Roger 


Lussier, Pierre 
Sourkes, Irving 


Sunbrock, 
POINTE-CLAIRE: 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, and 


Wm. Oliver, owner. 
QUEBEC CITY: 
Sourkes, Irving 
VERDUN: 
Senecal, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Alberts, Joe 
Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 


Leo 


Larson, Norman J. 

Levin, Harry 

Nelson, A. L, 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners. 

Quellette, Louis 

Patterson, Chas. 

Peth, Iron N. 

Platinum Blond Revue 

Rea, John 

Richardson, Vaughan, 

Pine Ridge Follies 

Roberts, Harry E. (also known as 

Hap Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) 


All American Speed Derby, and Robertson, T. E., 


King Brady, promoter. 
Angel, Alfred 
Arwood, Ross 
Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co, 
Ball, Ray, Owner, 
All-Star Hit Parade 
baugh, Mrs. Mary 
Bert Smith Revue 
Bigley, Mel. O. 
Blake, Milton (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Tom Kent). 
Blanke, Manuel (also known as 
Milton Blake and Tom Kent). 
Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 
Braunstein, B. Frank 
Bruce, Howard, Mgr., 
“Crazy Hollywood Co."’. 
Brugler, Harold 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers. 
Burns, L. L., and Partners 
Bur-Ton, John 
Carlson, Ernest 
Carroll, Sam 
Conway, Stewart 
Cornish, D. H. 
DeShon, Mr. 
Eckhart, Robert 
Farrance, B. F. 
Feehan, Gordon F. 
Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“‘American Beauties on Parade’’. 
Fitzkee, Dariel 
Forrest, Thomas 
Fox, Jess 
Fox, Sam M. 
Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Freeman, Jack, Mgr., 
Follies Gay Paree 
Freich, Joe C. 
Friendship League of America 
prin Cc. M. 
George, Wally 
Gibbs, Charles 
Gould, Hal 
Grego, Pete 


Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
connected with Grand 


Show, 

National of Muskogee, Okla. 
Hoffman, Ed. 

Hoffman’ s 3- -Ring Circus. 


Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

International Magicians, Produc- 
ers of ‘‘Magic in the Air”. 


Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kent, Tom (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Milton 
Blake). 

Keyes, Ray 

Kimball, “Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, 

Kosman, ; 

Magee, Floyd 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCann, Frank 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 

Horse Follies of 1946. 

McHunt, Arthur 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry. Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro, Ralph Paonessa, 
Managers. 


“ 


Miller, Geor E., Jr., former 
Bookers’ on 1129. 
Miquelon, 


Mosher, wosty (Paul Woody) 


Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 
Ross, Hal }. 
Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 
Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 
Sargent, Selwyn G. 
Scott, Nelson 
Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 
Smith, Ora T. 
Specialty Productions 
Stone, Louis, Promoter 
Stover, William 
Straus, George 
Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 
Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
leo Show. 
Tabar, Jacob W. 
Taflan, Mathew 
Temptations of 1941 
Thomas, Mac 
Travers, Albert A. 
Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, W. W. 
Watson, N. C. 
Weills, Charles 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 
Wilson, Ray 
Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 


THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically 
as to States and 
Canada 


ARKANSAS 


TEXARKANA: 
Oak Lawn Theatre and Paul 
Ketchum, owner and operator 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 

E. M. Loew's Theatres 
HOLYOKE: 

Holyoke Theatre, B. W. Levy 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond 
Schreiber, Owner and Oper. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Powers Theatre 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: 
Main Street Theatre 


NEW YORK 
GLENS FALLS: 
Empire Theatre, and Don 
Sleight. 


NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre and Cos-Hay 
Corp., Thomas Haynes, James 
Costellp. 


OHIO 
CLEVELAND: 
Metropolitan Theatre 
Emanuel Stutz, Oper. 
VIRGINIA 


BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 





UNFAIR LIST 


Of the American Federation of Musicians 





BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 


Florence Rangers Band, Gardner, 
Mass. 
Heywood-Wakefield, Band, Gard- 
ner, Mass. 
Letter Carriers 
City, Utah. 
Washington Band, Anniville, Pa. 


Band, Salt Lake 





ORCHESTRAS 


Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra, 
Reading, Pa. 

Bass, Al, Orchestra, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Bianchi, Al, 
Oakridge, N. J. 

Bowen, Virgil & His Orch., White 
Hail, lil. 

Busch, Jack, Orch., Cuba City, 
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Capps, Roy, Orchestra, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Cargyle, Lee and His Orchestra, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Carsons Orchestra, Galesburg, Ill. 

Coleman, Joe, and His Orch., 
Galveston, Texas. 

De Paolis, Joe and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Downs, Red, Orchestra, 

Topeka, Kan. 

Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Fox River Valley Boys 
Pardeeville, Wis. 

Glen, Coke and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Hughes, Jimmy & Orchestra, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra, 
Catskill, N. Y. 

Kaye, John and his Orchestra, 
Jersey City, N. Y. 

Killmer, Earl & His Orchestra, 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Orches- 
tra, “The Brown Bombers’, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Meckers Orchestra, Galesburg, Ill. 

Nevchtols, Ed., Orchestra, 
Monroe, Wis. 

O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- 
tra, Westfield, Wis. 

Pleasant Valley Boys 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Semezyk, Casimir, Orchestra, 
Chicago, Ul. 

Smith, Chuck, Orchestra, North 
Lima, Ohio. 

Startt, Lou and His Orchestra, 
Easton, Md. 

Stidham, Al & His Tip Toppers, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N. J. 

Weltz Orchestra, 

Kitchener, Ont., Canada 

Young, Buddy, Orchestra, 
Denville, N. }. 


Orch., 


Orchestra, 





PARKS, BEACHES, 
GARDENS 


WEST VIRGINIA 


PARKERSBURG: 
Nemesis Shrine Park 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ARIZONA 


DOUGLAS: 
Top Hat 


ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell 
Hardage, Proprietor. 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Arkansas Livestock & Rodeo 
Assn., Senator Clyde 
Byrd, Sec. 


CALIFORNIA 


BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 

CULVER CITY: 
Mardi Gras Ballroom 

LONG BEACH: 
Schooler, Harry 

SAN BERNARDINO: 
Sierra Park Ballroom, 
Clark Rogers, Mgr. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 
jones, Cliff 

SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 

SANTA ROSA: 
Rendez 


vous, Lake County 


COLORADO * 


DENVER: 
Yucea Club, and Al Beard, 
Manager. 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern, 
Prank S. DeLucco, Prop 
NORWICH: 
Wonder Bar 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Cox, Lylye 
KEY WEST: 
Delmonico Bar, and Artura Boza 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Coronado Hotel 
PENSACOLA: 
Southland Bar & Grill, and 
Leonard Gallenti. 
Wishing Well, and F. L. 
Doggett. 
SARASOTA: 
Gay Nineties 
400" Club 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon Mgr. 


ILLINOIS 

ALTON: 

Abbot, Benny 
EUREKA: 

Haeccker, George 
GALESBURG: 

Townsend Club No. 2 
MATTOON: 

U. S. Grant Hotel 
QUINCY: 

Porter, Kent 
STERLING: 

Bowman, John E. 

Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


BEND: 
St. Casimir Ballroom 


IOWA 

BOONE: 

Miner's Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: 

Woman's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFES: 

Council Bluffs Country Club 

Elks Club 

Radio Station KSWI 

Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DUBUQUE: 

Julien Dubuque Hotel 
KEOKUK: 

Porter, Kent 


KANSAS 


WICHITA: 
Flamingo Club 
Shadowland Dance Club 
SALINA: 
Triangle Dinner Club 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 
Club Rocket 
Happy Landing Club 
Paddock Bar & Lounge, and 
Steve Valenti, proprietor. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Kaowles, A. L. 
FREDERICK: 
Francis Scott Key Hotel 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Audubon Club, M. I. Pattersoa, 
Manager. 
Rabasco, C. A., and Baldwin 
Cafe. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


METHUEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll & Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers. 

NEW BEDFORD: 

The Polka, and Louis Garston, 

Owner. p 
WORCESTER: 


Gedymin, Walter 


MICHIGAN 

FLINT: 

Central High School Audi. 
HOUGHTON LAKE: 

Johnson Cocktail Lounge 

Johnson's Rustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 

National Music Camp 
MARQUETTE: 

Johnston, Martin M. 
PORT HURON: 

Lakeport Dance Hall 


MINNESOTA 


DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Club Alamo 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 
Widman, Sev 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
El Rancho Club, and John 
Wesley, proprietor. 
MERIDIAN: 
Woodland Inn 


MISSOURI 


ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS: 
Golder, Clarence, and Civic 
Center Theatre. 
Weaver, Eric, and Civic Music 
Asso. of Montana. 
HAVRE: 
Tigny, Emil 
Theatre. 


NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN: 
Dance-Mor 
OMAHA: 
Baker Advertising Company 
Benson Legion Post Club 
Eagles Club 
Omaha Club 
Pineboard Liquor Store 
Salzman, Sam 
Sanna, Johnny, and Tri-States 
Entertainment Service. 
VFW Club 
Whitney, John B. 
SCOTTSBLUFF: 
Moose Lodge 


NEVADA 


Don, and Havre 


ELKO: 
Club Elko 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Hotel Lafayette 
Terminal , Bar 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
DENVILLE: 
Henn, Fred, Mgr. Wayside Inn 
DUNELLEN: 
Ritter, P. “‘Bud” 
ELIZABETH: 
Polish Falcons of America, 
Nest 126. 
Scandia Grill & Ballroom, and 
John Fernandez, owner. 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince 
Giacinto, Director 
Masonic Club 
Ukranian National Home 
LINDEN: 
Polish National Home, and 
Jacob Dragon, President. 
MT. FREEDOM: 
Klode's Hotel 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Kiernan, Proprietor 


NORTH HACKENSACK: 
The Suburban 
ORANGE: 
Willies 
PASSAIC: 
Crystal Palace Ballroom 
PLAINFIELD: 
Polish National Home 
TOTOWA BOROUGH 
St. Michael's Grove 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN: 

Frohman, Louis 

BUFFALO: 

Hall, Art 

Williams, Buddy 

Williams, Ossian 

CERES: 

Coliseum 
COLLEGE POINT: 
Muchler’s Hall 

ELMIRA: 

Hollywood Restaurant 
ITHACA: : 2 
Elks Lodge No. 636 

MECHANICVILLE: 

Cole, Haroid 

MOHAWE: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and 
Vineyards Dance Hall. 
MT. VERNON: 
Hartley Hotel 
Studio Club 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 

Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St. 
Amusement Corp. 

Richman, Wm. L. 

Sammy's Bowery Follies, Sam 
Fuchs, Owner. 

Traemers Restaurant 

Willis, Stanley 

OLEAN: 

Rollerland Rink 

ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe. 
SYRACUSE: 
Club Royale 
YONKERS: 
Polish Community Center 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 

Grove Park Inn 

Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 

Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 

Village Barn, and K. A. 

Lehto, Owner. 


OHIO 


AKRON: 
Akron Rainbow and DeMolay 
CINCINNATI: 
Wallace, Dr. J. H. 
CONNEAUT: 
MacDowell Music Club 
DAYTON: 
Cecil Harris Cocktail Bar 
FOSTORIA: 
Fostoria Sportsmen Club 
GENEVA: 
Chapman's Grill 
Chatterbox 
Eagles Club 
GEORGETOWN: 
Lake Placentia Dance Hall, 
and W. L. Crist, Manager. 
IRONTON: 
Club Riveria 
LIMA: 
Billger, Lucille 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 
Indian Lake Roller Rink, and 
Harry Lawrence, owner. 
WARREN: 
Knevevich, Andy, and Andy's 
Inn. 


OKLAHOMA 


BRITTON: 

Cedar Terrace Night Club 
HUGO: 

Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 

Obert Miller, General Man. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
VINITA: 

Rodeo Association 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BEAVER FALLS: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
Club Manor 
BUTLER: 
Sinkevich, William 
CHICORA: 
Millerstown High School 
DUNMORE: 
Arcadia Bar & Grill, and 
Wm. Sabatelle, Prop. 
Charlie's Cafe, 
Charlie DeMarco, Prop. 
EYNON: 
Rogers Hall, and Stanley 
Rogers, Proprietor. 


GREENTOWN: 

White Beauty View Inn; and 
Naldo Guicini, proprietor, 
Lake Wallenpaupack. 

HARWICK: 

Victory Hotel, and Henry 

Kelhar 
NEW BRIGHTON: 
Broadway Tavern 

PENNDEL: 

Mammouth Casino, and C. 

Adam and Harry Schock. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Morgan, R. Duke 
Philadelphia Arena 
PITTSBURGH: 
Club 22 
Flamingo Roller Palace, 
J. C. Navari, Oper. 

New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 

Jim Passarella, Props. 
ROULETTE: 
‘Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Eisenmann, James F. (Bunk) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
BROOKINGS: 
Brookings High School Audi- 
torium and Arno B. Larson. 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 


TEXAS 


PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 

SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 


VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 

Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

Heath, Robert 

Off Beat Club 
p: Victory Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 

Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 

and Dairy Stores. 

RICHMOND 

Civic Musical Assoc. 
ROANOKE: 

Krisch, Adolph 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop’’ Thompson 
and Louie Risk, Opers. 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 
FAIRMONT: 
Adda Davis, Howard Weekly, 
Gay Spot 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
TOLLANSBEE: 
Follansbee Community Center 
PARKERSBURG: 
Masonic Temple Ballroom 
Silver Grille, R. D. Hiley- 
Owner. 


WISCONSIN 


BARABOO: 
Devils Lake Chateau, James 
Halsted, Manager. 
COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, and 
John Galvin, Operator. 
GRAND MARSH: 
Patrick Lake Pavilion 
KENOSHA: 
Petrifying Springs Club House 
OREGON: 
Village Hall 
POWERS LAKE: 
Powers Lake Pavilion, 
Casimir Fec, Owner. 
REWEY 
High School 
Town Hall 
RICE LAKE: 
Victor Sokop Dance Pavillion 
TRUESDELL: 
Bloxdorf, Julius, Tavern 
TWO RIVERS: 
Club 42 and Mr. Gauger, 
Manager 
Timms Hall & Tavern 


DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Stagecrafters’ Club 
Star Dust Club, 

Frank Moore, Prop. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIA 





™ 
TERRITORY HAWali 
HONOLULU: 


4%h State Recording Co. , 
landoli and Anthony Ferro 


CANADA 


MANITOBA 
WINNIPEG: , 
Roseland Dance Gardens, ang 
John F, McGee, Manager, 


ONTARIO 
CUMBERLAND: 
Maple Leaf Hall 
HAMILTON: 
Hamilton Arena, 
Percy Thompson, Mgr. 
HAWKESBURY: 
Century Inn, and Mr. Descham 
bault, Manager. 
& E. Assaly, 






























































































































Triangle, and J. 
Props. 
KINGSVILLE: 
Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, ang 
Messrs. S. McManus and ¥, 
Barrie. 
PORT STANLEY: 
Melody Ranch Dance Floor 
TORONTO: : 
Echo Recording Co., and 
Clement Hambourg. 
WAINFLEET: 
Long Beach Dance Pavilion 
WINDSOR: 
Showboat Ballroom, and R. A, 
Botoshan. 


QUEBEC 

AYLMER: 

Lakeshore Inn 
MONTREAL: 

Harry Feldman 

Manoir Berthier Hotel 
QUEBEC: 

L’Auberge Des Quatre Chemins, 

and Adrien Asselin, Prop. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 
Obert Miller, General Manager 
Marvin, Eddie 





THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 





MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 
State Theatre 
MASSACHUSETTS 
FALL RIVER: 
Durfee Theatre 
MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: 
Shubert Lafayette Theatre 
MISSOURI 
ST. LOUIS: 
Fox Theatre 
MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS: 
Civic Center Theatre, and 
Clarence Golder. 


HAVRE: 
Havre Theatre, and Emil Do 
Tigny. 
NEW YORK 
BUFFALO: 


Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, ® 
cluding: Lafayette, A 
Broadway, Genesee, Rom, 
Strand, Varsity, Victoria. 

20th Century Theatres 

KENMORE: 

Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, 

cluding Colvin Theatre. 


NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre 


CANADA 


MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG: 
Odeon Theatre 
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Outstanding value—this all-grenadilla wood 
clarinet made in France by Martin FREREs. 
Examine the polished perfection of its straight 
grain body...Finger its sensitively balanced keys... 
Respond to its pure rich tones. The clarinet of rare 
professional quality you'll play with ease and 
sureness. 


Can’t wait to get the feel of it? Then go try this #1 
Martin Freres Clarinet at your dealer, absolutely free! 


COMPLETE LINE OF MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 


Every MarTIN FREREsS instrument you play represents 200 
years’ experience . . . superb materials . . . detailed hand- 
work. The line includes Alto Clarinets, Bass Clarinets, Oboes, 
English Horns and Clarinets of more complicated key sys- 
tems. Write for FREE descriptive folder. 






F uegeleisen & Jacobson, /ne. 
5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
Sole distributors for MARTIN FRERES U.S. & Canada 
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© BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, INC. 5-7-9 Union Sq. New York3 ° 
s also Toronto, Canada Dept. IM-4 z 
7. * 
* Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE illustrated folder of o 
@ MARTIN FRERES Woodwinds. / nt 
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FOR YOUR 
~ MONEY 


See it-_ 
Play it- 


Compare it- 
it’s the best 
at any price! 
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GOES ON’ 


Gibson is in the public eye—now that Tony Mottola and other 
famed Gibson artists are featured on television. The rich appearance 
of Gibson can be appreciated along with its superb tone .. . 

and that makes these fine instruments a natural choice 

“to be seen as well as heard.” Watch for Gibson on the television 


screen—ask for Gibson at your favorite music dealer. 


GIBSON, INC., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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